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“Christine,” of Medford, Massachusetts — a painting by Harold Lund 


Courtesy Provincetown Art Association and Peter A. Juley & Son 











Buttons, buttons, who’s got the buttons? 
I want antique strings, dress and uniform 
buttons, wedding dress buttons and any of 
special or historical interest. What do you 
want? O-201 


For your Fall wanderings: my 5-passenger 
Willys-Knight touring car in good condition. 
Detachable glass window curtains, heaters, 
seats that can be made into bed for sleeping in 
car. Let’s hear from you. O—202 

Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, 
various sizes and kinds; older style 6 lb. G.E. 
electric iron and stand, 220 volts, 550 watts, 
very good condition; to swop for garden sup- 
plies, maple sugar, poultry or what? O-203 


Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, 
letterheads, Missouri-Kansas mailing _ lists, 
Ozark photos and cards, for speedy camera 
and supplies, photo annuals and magazines, 
clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? O-204 


Anyone interested in swopping a large house 
for a small one? We live like a royal family and 
feel like a poor one (oil bill each winter 490 
bucks). Oh, yes, you’ll be known as the squire, 
will have a lovely view, and plenty of back- 
ground in which to entertain, O—205 


Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. 
I have healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, 
registered and pedigreed Scotties, Cocker 
Spaniels and Wire-haired Terriers. What have 
you to swop? O-206 


I’ve just been up attic and found old Youth’s 
Companions from about 1880 on. I'll swop them 
all for a new Royal Portable typewriter . 
or some of them for ??? O-207 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this _ 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 
Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 
Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 
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Would like “Tess of the Storm Country” 
by G. M. White and “The Rains Came”’ by 
L. Bromfield. Will swop “Katrina” by S. 
Salminen, or what would you like? O—208 


Wanted: Wooden plough plane, also wood 
screw boxes and taps for cutting wooden 
threads. What do you want? O—209 


How would you like to live in a historic 
country house with modern conveniences, 
from Oct. to June? 2 miles from N. H. Uni- 
versity, 34 miles from Dover. What is offered? 
O-210 


Gallishaw’s masterpieces, ““Twenty Prob- 
lems of the Fiction Writer,” and ‘““The Only 
Two Ways to Write a Story,” O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of 1918 and of 1923, Carnegie’s 
“Public Speaking,” are yours for the asking. 
Shouldn’t, but could use 2 cartons of Chester- 


fields. O-211 





I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; 
Wear a 5% shoe. Have a portable phonograph 
that needs tinkering, and lots of old records. 
or a black wool wind-breaker, size 16. O—212 

Does anybody want to make beautiful patch- 
work quilts? I have about 10 Ibs. of silk pieces 
of all colors. Would like a colonial wall clock 
with good looking case. O-213 

C melody saxophone for xylophone or what 
have you? Trumpet and field glasses would do. 
O-214 

Who is collecting antique swords? Have one 
with wooden scabbard, 28” blade, 10” handle 
beautifully carved, with bristles on one side. 
Also have leather-covered chest, 14x 7x5%,a 
hair here and there; brass nail heads, handle, 
lock but no key. O-215 

Nine vols. I.C.S. Electrical Engineering 
books and 6 Handbooks, perfect condition. 
New Hampshire Town and City Atlas, 1892. 
Who offers what? O—216 

I have a half-bucket full of glue crystals . 
add hot water and you got something sticky. 
Also, a $50 proof press, colored inks, charts, 
etc. If you’d like to have these, figure out what 
I'd want. O-217 

Mass. girl, college graduate, versatile, would 
swop letters with educated Yankees, aged 28 
and up. Interests: Outdoors, politics, stamps, 
books. O-218 

If you want your family to be as strong as 
oaks and be president some day, feed them 
steamed meat and vegetables. I have a 3 
decker, new, aluminum steamer that’s too 
big for our household. It’s worth a darned good 
all-wool, new, braided rug, a china hen-on-nest 
or a small antique. O-219 


Typewriter, collapsible oak table. Hand- 
made walnut sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand 
carved oak sideboard with plate mirror, 


drawers and rum closet. Hand carved bedroom 
suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excellent condition. What do I hear? O-220 

I have Indian head pennies, 1880—87-88--89 
99-1902-—06. What do you offer? O-221 

I want a good pair of adult snowshoes. Will 
swop a double decker iron bed. O—222 

Do you want to look like Madame Gotrocks? 
Then make me an offer for my white satin 
evening coat, lined, size 36. It’s in very good 
condition, just dry-cleaned. My interests are: 
books, house plants, bantam chickens, home- 
made jellies and such. O—223 

I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condi- 
tion with about 50 selected records. Will swop 
for a male, short-haired, young and house- 
broken dog, or what have you? O-224 

Can’t keep paper and pencils under my 
beautiful crocheted bedspread, nor can you 
sleep under your Gov. Winthrop desk. How’s 
for making a swop? O-225 

I want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good 
condition. I have Currier & Ives “Alnwick 
Castle,” 2 Godey prints, 6 sterling coffee 
spoons, valuable vase, antique patckwork 
quilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
Community plate pie knife, and old oval 
glass saltcellars. O—-226 

(Continued on page 40) 








Important Notice to All Swoppers! 


The use of the Swoppers’ Columns is now available to non-subscribers at a cost of 3¢ a 
word per month per swop — minimum charge fifty cents. 

Present subscribers will receive free use of these columns until their present subscrip- 
tions expire — and for as long as they continue to keep their subscriptions uninterrupted. 

Anyone who subscribes to YANKEE or renews his subscription on or before October 
first, 1938 will also receive free use of the columns. After that date, all new subscribers 
will have to pay the same as non-subscribers for use of the columns. 

Reason: The popularity of these columns is out of proportion to our costs of printing, 
mailing the swop answers, keeping the records straight — as well as to the actual values 
subscribers tell us they have been receiving from their swopping privileges. 
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HE TANG is in the air. Red blood that courses 

through the veins of real sportemen tingles to the 
call of the wild. You know you'll respond to the call, 
so select 5 


> 


our hunting location now Come to 


Maine's north woods where you can enjoy real free 

dom in the great outdoors. Make a break from the 
confining cares of the work-a-day world and gain a 
new perspective from the grandeur and the mas 


veness of Maine's North Country 
You'll find real hospitality in well equipped 
wting camps, hotels and inns where you may 


re the services of competent guides 


THE BANGOR AND 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


Serves the famous sporting country of Northern 
Maine to its last frontier. You can travel by rail 
more comfortably and economically with greater 
speed and safety 

Send 15c for our 1938 booklet “In the Maine 
Woods containing a complete sportsmen’s 
directory 

iddre J. Fred Smith 


General Passenger Agent — Dept. C. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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As Typically 
RNew England 
as Baked Beans 





lf you ever wanted to create the charm of old New 
England in your garden, you, too, will want to 
have these favorites. 


BAYBERRY — Waxy green foliage, gray 


berries 
15 to 18 in. $.70 ea. $6.00 per 10 
18 to 24 in. -80 ea. 7.00 per 10 
SHADBUSH — Early spring white flowers 
18to 24in. §.80 ea. $7.00 per 10 
2 to 3 ft. 1.00 ea 8.50 per 10 
BEACH PLUM — White flowers, purple fruit 
18 to 24 in. $.60 ea. $5.00 per 10 
2 to 3 ft. -70 ea. 6.00 per 10 


SUMMERSWEET — Spikes of white fragrant 
flowers, July and August 

2to 3 ft. $.65 ea. $5.50 per 10 

3to 4 ft. -BO ea. 7.00 per 10 


All are nursery grown. Order now for 
planting this fall 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
671 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


Established 1894 
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THE NEW BOOK BY 





George D. 
Aiken 


GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


Governor Aiken has written simply 
and sincerely the thoughts of a 
New England hill farmer, in the 
belief his ideas are representative 
of millions of people throughout 
the country. At your nearest 


bookstore. $2.50 


SPEAKING from 
VERMONT 


F. A. Stoxes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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By 
ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN 
MAINE BALLADS 
$1.75 
By 
ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 
THE BRIGHT 
NORTH 
$1.75 


at all good 
bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEw YORK CITY 
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A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife . . . 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


FOUNDATIONS Or DEMOCRACY 

AMERICAN VILLAGE, by Edwin Valentine 

Mitchell. Illustrated with material from 

the Henry Ford collections in Greenfield 

Village, Michigan. (Stackpole Sons, New 

York. $3.00.) 

Mr. Edwin Valentine Mitchell, the fa- 
Hartford bookseller, has already 
written a good book on the foundations of 


mous 


our American life, the buggies our fathers 
planted their stout persons on as they 
travelled the way to empire. That book, 
which I hope every Yankee owns, is “The 
Horse and Buggy Age in New England.” 
Here’s another and even wider study of the 
solid foundations of democracy; and every 
full-blooded Yankee must buy this one, 
too, even if he has to dig deep to the bot- 
tom of his pants for the stray dollar bills 
the government may have overlooked. 

The book, “American Village,” is more 
encyclopedia than treatise. The parts do 
not hang together. The items in this ac- 
count book of human economy range all 
the way from icehouses to photograph gal- 
leries and teaspoons. But there are enough 
human beings and human nature stuck to 
every item Mr. Mitchell handles to make 
the book a piece of literature, in spite of 
the lack of continuity. There’s apt to be a 
human being stuck to most things E. V. 
Mitchell treats of, I have noticed. 

From this work you learn about the 
Yankee mind as well as the Yankee matter 


and materials. For instance, you learn of 
the resourcefulness of the peddler who 
sold two hats to each feinale buyer in the 
day when bonnets ran small, one for each 
of the excrescences of the current coiffure. 
You get right down to the essentials of the 
New England schoolroom institution of 
spanking — right down to the nankeen 
underpinnings of boyhood, the only but- 
tress between the boy and the strap, after 
all the other buffers were drawn up or let 
down. You learn where “The Police Ga- 
zette” flourished and could be perused by 
decent citizens without loss of character, in 
barbershops. You are taken back to the 
time when each man had his shaving mug, 
like his coat of arms, on the barber's shelf. 
You climb up on the Boneshaker bicycle 
that flourished when men had side-whiskers 
to help them sail before the wind. You 
learn about Jacques Daguerre and the rea- 
son for the flowing tie and other artistic 
touches on early photographers. You learn 
about carriages and candle molds, mills 
and silver porringers. You learn plenty. 
The illustrations alone are enough to 
make the book a vital piece of Americana. 
We have the antiquarian, Henry Ford, to 
thank for these. This man who has done 
so much to change the contours of the 
foundations that every American sits on, 
so much to mechanize his daily life, has set 
himself the laudable task of preserving as 
much of the ancient hand-made culture he 

















has helped to annihilate as he possibly can. 


Tue Bricut Nortu, by Abbie Huston 
Evans. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75.) 

Here is a comparatively new voice from 
the north worth listening to. The voice is 
full of frost and the sudden death of the 
brief summers we have, but it is also full 
of great feeling and brief snatches of the 
mystical sense of the oneness of all life. 

Abbie Huston Evans’ book is not for a 
wide public. There are too many snatches 
of mysticism for that. And, in spite of what 
the jacket notice says about her grace of 
style, there are many lines filled with the 
raw and undigested thought, I think; too 
many independent adjectives, too many 
compound words, too many unincorpo- 
rated phrases. What Miss Evans has to say 
about frost flowers, bayberry, and her own 
remarkably deep emotions is often ob- 
scured by lines that seem like notes for 
poems rather than poems themselves. 

But, make no mistake. This poet can say 
tremendous things, when words do not get 
in her way. The reader comes out on lines 
like this one: 


\ red scarce-opened lily looked me in the face. 
Or 


“Sit down before a clover-head,” you say, 
\s if it were a city to be taken. 
Invest it round. There is but little hope.” 


And now and then she can wing out as 
straight and clean and high as Blake him- 
self: 


“The thought of you is sweet to me 
As a patch of bayberry 
On an island in the sea.” 


“Wing-Spread” is a poem that shows this 
poet at her brief and firmest best: 


The midge spins out to safety 
rhrough the spider's rope; 
But the moth, less lucky, 

Has to grope. 


Mired in glue-like cable 
See him foundered swing 
By the gap he opened 
With his wing. 
Dusty web enlacing 
All that blue and beryl. 
In a netted universe 
Wing-spread is peril. 
Watch this poet. I shouldn't be surprised 
if she went higher than a lot of the other 


fine women poets we have around us these 
days. 


Maine Bawwaps, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. (The Macmillan Company, New 


Foreword to the book. This is it: These 
verses are oral verses, and the proper test 
of them is reading them aloud. I thought 
the stories up aloud, or heard them told 
aloud, I wrote them aloud; and that is how 
they must be read. They are a chapter in 
the book of oral literature I am working 
away at. I believe that there is a great body 
of such literature all around us, even in 
spite of talkies and the radio. (The talk 
in the movies is written, in any case; and 
the radio programs are often worse than 
that. Many of them seem put together 
with every syllable emphasized and dis- 
torted beyond recognition by ear or eye.) 
This book of mine is an attempt to catch 
and set down the words and phrases that 
are still flying around here on the Maine 
coast with life on them like the sheen on 
a swallow’s wing. The words are not all 
of them alive — that would be asking too 
much. But some of them are, I swear. For 
I have caught people saying them without 
their knowing I was getting them down. 
And I have caught people saying them 
with me as I have read these ballads aloud. 
And remembering them when I came 
again. That's a pretty fair test. 


Voices IN THE SguarE, by George Abbe 
(Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50.) 


In some ways, this is about the best novel 
I've read this year. I wish it were all of a 
goodness. 

But maybe that would be unfair to its 
author. He ought to have something to 
grow to. As it stands, he does. Here are two 
things he needs to acquire before he writes 
his masterpiece. (And, knowing George 
Abbe personally, both on the lecture plat- 
form and the tennis court, I haven't the 
least doubt he'll write one!) 

Item 1: 
edge of that peculiar, two-legged specimen 
of fauna called woman. Abbe’s women are 


Abbe needs to acquire knowl- 


of two sorts: the ones on the side-lines, who 
remark on life, and the ones right out on 
the field calling the signals. Both sets in 
“Voices in the Square” spill sawdust all 
over the works. The Ladies’ Aid women 
are especially stuffed, and they talk like 
a phonograph —the morning-glory-horn 
kind. The others, though, say too much 
just what you'd expect them to, also. 
Which is just the way young women today 
do not. But there’s always time enough to 
learn about women. 

Another thing: The author should learn 
how to end a novel. Novels don’t end like 
theses. They go stumbling off into reality 
much the same as they started. 
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“Northwest Passage.” 
STEPHEN DAYE PRESS 


$2.00 at your bookstore 
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wie . for Yankee readers 


JOSEPH C. 
LINCOLN’S 


new novel about Cape Cod 
A. HALL & CO. 


Filled with salty humor and suspense, 
peopled with engaging characters worth 
knowing, this new story of the complicated 
affairs of a Cape Cod family is told in Joe 
Lincoln's best vein $2.50 





LAURA E. 
RICHARDS’ 


new book of nonsense verse 


| HAVE A SONG 
TO SING YOU 


**The best book in this vein since Milne’s 


‘When We Were Very Young’,” says the 
Portland Press-Herald of this delightful new 
volume by a beloved Maine author. Illus- 
trated by Reginald Birch $1.75 





But goodness knows, there’s enough ex- 
cellence left to this book after you delete 

his may seem a bit of effrontery, my the women and the ending. There are two 
mentioning my own new book in my talk adolescent males who are as alive as they 
this month. But I must run the risk of come. They are shown with all their dirt 
being misunderstood. I do not mean it as 
a piece of effrontery. And I am not review- 
ing my book or telling you how good it is. 
Maybe the book will speak for itself on 
that score. All I want to do is stress some- 
thing I feel I did not stress enough in my 


York. $1.75.) D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 39nd St., N.Y. 

















Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 


as well as splendor upon them. They are 
he-ones, clean through. George Abbe has 
given both sides of youth, and the effect is 
invigorating and cleansing. That's no small 
achievement. Even Sinclair Lewis hasn't | 
always been able to do such a thing. 
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Is There a Yankee Party? 





Yous E has been acting as 
a clearing house these past few months 
for those of its readers interested in the 
formation of a Yankee Political Party. 
Thus far, among those nominated 
as a possible Yankee President have 
been: Hon. George D. Aiken, present 
Governor of Vermont, Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Bruce Barton of New 
York, Herbert Hoover, George Moses, 
Boake Carter, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
present Ambassador to England; Hon. 
H. Styles Bridges, Senator from New 
Hampshire, Governor Barrows of 
Maine, Bacon, ex-President of the 
Massachusetts Senate, Gen. Cole, who 
ran for Mayor of Boston in 1934, Hon. 
Wilbur Cross, Governor of Connecti- 
cut, Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott of 
Rhode Island, ex-Governor Ely of 
Massachusetts, Mayor Goldsmith of 
Portsmouth, N. H., Christian Herter, 
Congressman Luce, Jasper McLevy, 
Mayor of Bridgeport, Conn., Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Massachusetts Congressman Tinkham, 
Mayor ‘Tobin of Boston, ex-Mayor 
Weeks of Newton, and Robert Marvin 
of Portsmouth, N. H. . Burke of 
Nebraska, O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
George of Georgia, Byrd of Virginia, 
Bailey of North Carolina, Vanden- 
burg of Michigan. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York, John N. Garner, 
present Vice-President of the United 
States, and Alfred Smith, ex-Governor 
of New York. 
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For Vice-President of the, as yet, 
hypothetical Yankee Party appear the 
nominations of John G. Winant, 
Cordell Hull, and Bruce Barton. 

Quite a few of those interested in the 
formation of such a party have taken 
exception to the name “Yankee,” and 
the implications of such a name for 
any political party ... as a restric- 
tion in a regional or sectional sense. 
(See September issue.) 

Others, along with Charles S. Forbes 
of New York City, great-grandson of a 
hard-driving skipper out of the Con- 
necticut River, are seeing how “Yan- 
kees today conceal their identification. 
They lack the solidarity of race-con- 
sciousness. The melting pot is smelting 
not the foreigner but the native. Our 
traditions are yielding to Old World 
propaganda. Blood is no longer any 
thicker than water. 

“How different are the vociferous 
foreign minorities. One can easily 
gather a hundred members of any 
alien group. They readily form racial 
blocs and demand recognition. Try to 
get one hundred Puritans together. 
They still exist by the millions as in- 
dividuals, but their identity is con- 
cealed; they do not function as a class. 
Individually they are submerged by 
organized foreign groups. Their very 
nicety makes them a prey to exploita- 
tion. 

“Of course, as a Yankee, I know 
what the trouble is. You are an in- 
dividualist. It hurts your pride to ask 


favors. Your code is based on fair play 

. equal opportunity for all. Very 
sweet and nice of you, but the others 
are ganging up, and your kind is being 
pushed aside to make way for the for- 
eigner. 

“It is high time we Yankees got to- 
gether and defended the things we 
really value. I, for one, still believe in 
most of the ideals my father inherited.” 

And, as is usual with many things in 
life, we find some neither pro nor con. 
For example, Margaret Stevenson 
Hawkey of Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
suggests that “the Republicans have 
a perfectly good right to believe and 
enjoy the principles of Republicanism; 
Democrats to believe in and enjoy the 
principles of Democracy; Socialists to 
believe in and enjoy the principles of 
Socialism. Why not satisfy them 
all? One year have a Republican as 
head of the government, running it 
in accord with the principles of his 
party. During his year the Democrats 
and Socialists will co6perate with his 
government, since they know that their 
day is coming. Following year, turn 
the reins over to the Democrats 
with the Republicans and Socialists 
coéperating. And then the Socialists. 
Government should be codperative, 
rather than competitive. Such a plan 
would take politics out of government, 
and things would run smoothly instead 
of in chaos, and with much less bitter- 
ness to boot.” 

From many, of course, have come ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with the 
present administration, accompanied 
by generalities to the effect that a 
Yankee Party could and would fulfil 
the needs of the hour. Here, perhaps, 
Charles Morris Mills of Jaffery, N. H. 
and Hartford, Conn., presents a rep- 
resentative opinion (for this group): 

“The most outstanding character- 
istic of the Yankee was rugged individ- 
ualism. In recent years this quality has 
been besmirched in the dirt of gutter 
politics. ‘The finer aspects of courage, 
determination, imagination, faith, 
and honesty which have marked 
Yankee history from the start have 
been blotted out by the overdrawn 
picture of arrogance, _ selfishness, 
shrewdness, and slickness. Rugged in- 
dividualism has become a by-word and 
a mark of dishonor. 

“Today rugged individualism has 
been replaced by the rubber stamp. 
The strong and sturdy qualities which 
have made this country, are being re- 
placed by whining and whimpering. 
The lobbyists of the Veterans’ organi- 
zations started the moral decline when 
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they shotgunned the Treasury for a 
bonus for their services. The old cry, 
‘It is blessed to die for one’s country,’ 
was replaced by, ‘It is blessed to live 
on one’s country.’ The original de- 
mand for genuine relief has been re- 
placed by communistic unions of relief 
receivers. The farmers are paid for 
crops never raised; the silver and gold 
miners bag bonanzas through falsely 
inflated prices; the youth and aged 
alike think that the government owes 
them everything for the satisfaction 
of living. ‘The election system has given 
way to personal packing of the House 
and Senate by the President, and any 
man who does not agree with him is a 
reactionary. State government is swept 
aside by Federal bureaus and com- 
missions. Democracy is at least half 
way to dictatorship. 

“A Yankee Party, standing for rug- 
ged individualism with streamlined 
social-consciousness, is the need of the 
hour. There is no turning back to the 
calm Coolidge days. There is no turn- 
ing aside the rights secured by labor. 
There is need, however, for a return 
to the morals and standards of the 
highest and best in Yankee history.” 

But now, what about the construc- 
tive side the actual presentation 
of something this Yankee Party can 
live by? 

D. C. Cahalane expressed a lot in a 
few words in his comment on the 
Yankee Party last month when he said 
that the “platform would take consid- 
erable time and thought to work out.” 
To build a strong platform means the 
hewing of large timbers of old 
fashioned barn raisings to get them 
into place .. . of expert carpenters 
to place and fasten the planks where 
they belong. 

As these unfashioned timbers now 
stand . . . as trees in a great uncut 
forest... we find some 
marked for felling others vaguely 
indicated . . . still others merely des- 
ignated from afar. We list these as per- 
haps indications of the general shape 
of what a Yankee platform may yet 
turn out to be. 


clearly 


1. A single tax, or income tax, on all 
persons over 21 instead of a mil- 
lion hidden taxes that eat up about 
$1.07 out of every $3 in the pay en- 
velope. 

2. Some sort of a plan to pay an 
annual wage to labor, profit-sharing 
or otherwise, to be not less than $30 
a week —such as has already been 
worked out by the Kellogg Cereal 
Company or Procter & Gamble. 

3. Election of President by popular 


ballot instead of by the present party 
system. 

4. A monetary system able to take 
care of an emergency, in place of that 
which is only 5 per cent actual cur- 
rency. 

5. Abolition of the county system of 
government. It’s a tax eater if there 
ever was one. 

6. No farm platform if labor is paid 
more than just enough to squeeze by 
on. 

7. The abolition of tax-exempt 
bonds which favor persons with large 
incomes. 

8. The deportation of all foreign 
agitators; all teachers of un-American 
ideas, looking forward to the destruc- 
tion of the Democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

9. Repeal the so-called Wagner La- 
bor Law. No strikes allowed without 
30 days’ notice, and all to be settled by 
State arbitration. 

10. Adequate old age pensions; paid 
by a 2 per cent transaction tax on 
everything sold, or manufactured. 

11. No curtailment on farm prod- 
ucts, and reasonable duty on all farm 
products. 

12. The issuance of no more free 
bonds to banks, or bonds of any kind 
The taking up of all U. S. bonds and 
paying for same in printed money, 
backed by gold and silver in the Na- 
tional Treasury. 





UTILITY 

Not long ago, an Oxford County 
(Maine) man bought a hearse which 
could no longer serve its real purpose 
and took it apart. 

A neighbor needed some wheels, so 
these were sold for a good sum. The 
owner thought he would keep the 
fine lamps with the plate glass shades. 
The silver-plated rails from the inside 
were used with a fire-place screen. 
Along came a neighbor who saw pos- 
sibilities in the body, with its glass 
sides, for a fine little house for ice 
fishing! Sitting comfortably inside, 
he could see the little red flags on his 
lines wiggle and know when he had 
some fish. 

The ornament on the top, a silver- 
plated affair, composed of plumes and 
scrolls, was used on a flagpole. 

His original investment of five dol- 
lars has paid him big dividends, and 
who can say that this vehicle is not 
still serving well! 

Contributed by Katherine E. Abbott, 
Fryeburg, Me. 





13. The pegging of gold at $41, sil- 
ver at $1 an ounce .. . for all U. S. 
mined metals . and the purchase 
of no other. 

14. The taking of men and women 
on relief off projects which taxpayers 
do not need or really want and putting 
them to work supplying needed goods 
and services for themselves and each 
other. 

15. Cessation of spending; sincere 
attempt to balance the budget and re- 
duce national debt. 

16. Less meddling in business. 

17. Extension of the merit system 
and civil service. 

Some of these, you will notice, come 
pretty close to the “left” .. . some 
pretty far to the “right” but all 
from sincere thinking on the part of 
such Yankees as James Clark of Bev- 
erly, Mass., Frederick Rowe of Water- 
bury, Conn., Winsor Gale of Wilton, 
N. H., O. B. Brown of Wenatchee, 
Wis., Douglas Barrett of Truckee, Cal., 
and others who have contributed parts 
or all of the foregoing suggestions. 

And their thinking may lead to fur- 
ther thoughts in your, or someone 
else’s, mind which can be of real 
help in this age of hill-billying bands 
and thirty-dollar-a-week pension elec- 
tions. 

Yankee presents the Yankee Party 
and the Platform for your own edifica- 
tion . . . as a means of expression for 
your own political ideas in the hope of 
constructive contributions which will 
be of material assistance to whichever 
party happens to be in power. As fon 
the furtherance of this Yankee Party 
or Platform, we can do no more than 
give room here for such expressions of 
opinion as you have seen above, and in 
previous issues, since we do not believe 
that Yankee is the place for more than 
just that. If anyone is interested in fur- 
thering such a cause along more spe- 
cific and definite lines, we suggest that 
you communicate with Helen P. Dan- 
iels, 2 Elmwood Place, Charleston, 
West Virginia or Mrs. Eleanor D. 
Greene of Andover, Mass., whose cor- 
respondence with us has indicated a 
willingness to carry on and upward 
from the point beyond which we can- 
not go. 

Next month (no promises, since we 
aren't just sure yet) there'll be a lead- 
ing article for you on this Yankee Party 
subject. It’s about the Yankee Presi- 
dent in the White House in 1940 
and it will be told by an incumbent 
White House correspondent. It’s one 
you'll want to save and which 
will make you chuckle, as well as think. 
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W. Storrs Lee 
Among the innumerable by-products of New England forestry, the fern trade is undoubtedly the least 
known. The bulk of the autumn trade is in the Common Wood-fern (Dryopteris intermedia), an 
evergreen known to the trade as the Fancy fern. While these grow in “commercial” quantities in both 
Maine and New Hampshire, the real center of this profitable industry is on the east slope of Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. Fern picking begins the first of September and lasts until snowfall. Typical of the fern 
pickers are Nap Drinkwine, Donald Brooks, and Gilbert Pierce, all of Warren, Vermont, seen above j 
gathering ferns in the picturesque Granville Gulf region. Each of the trio gets a good living from sea- f 
sonal labor, lumbering, farming, hunting and fern picking. They’re all good Vermont Republicans, 
not too sympathetic to the present political order, and boast that Warren hasn’t yet drawn a cent from 
its $1,800 WPA allotment. (See page 38) 
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October 16 


is the 161st anniversary of the surrender 
in 1777 of Burgoyne to Gates and his 
Yankees, at Saratoga — the turning point 
in the Revolutionary War. When a com- 
memorative postage stamp was issued on 
the occasion of the sesquicentennial, 
mention of the battles of Fort Stanwix, 
Oriskany and Bennington was included 
in the design. An English philatelic pa- 
per, commenting on the stamp, said: “It 
commemorates an incident in an Ameri- 
can war, the surrender of General Ben- 
nington at the Battle of Burgoyne.” 


What a Cat 

Mrs. Perley Meserve of Brunswick, 
Maine, owns a beautiful yellow “coon” 
cat, Ginger, who has a personality of his 
own. When he wants to come in or go 
out, he puts his paw in a wire loop and 
gives it a tug, which rings a bell. Ginger 
has his own brush, and when he sees 
anyone go for it, he lies down and gets 
into a relaxed beauty-parlor position. 
After he has been coiffed on one side, he 
rolls over to have the other side attended 
to. 





His favorite foods are: Anchovy paste 
on toast, French vanilla ice cream, roque- 
fort cheese and corn on the cob. 


If You're in the Neighborhood of 

Concord, Vermont, which is on Route 2 
between St. Johnsbury and Lancaster, 
N. H., stop at Clarence Cutting’s. His is 
an old-time apothecary shop run on the 
same lines as it was by the founders, 
O. B. Cutting and Sons, back in 1868. 
rhe fixtures alone are worth going to see. 


Before You Buy Trout 

for restocking, write to Game Warden 
George Proctor, Wilton, N. H., for a list 
of the commercial breeders in New Eng- 
land. 


Anything Doing In Your Town? 
Down in Vineyard Haven, thanks 
mostly to Mrs. Wilfred O. White, they 
are planting 
plums and Vineyard wild grapes on a 


root cuttings of beach 
5 acre piece. This land was given to the 
state by Mrs. White to show Vineyarders 
that the fruit can be raised there and 
that there is a demand for it. The culti- 
vation of beach plums has already begun 














Almanac contributors this month 
are: 

G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; J. Almus Russell, Mason, 
N. H.; Mary B. Rounds, Jericho, 
Vt.; Lois Wheatley, Meriden, Conn.; 
Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa; Eva 
Betterley, Melrose, Conn.; John E. 
Coffin, Keene, N. H.; Edward C. 
Hobson, Lowell, Mass.; R. V. Con- 
ley, Wakefield, Mass.; Russell A. 
Pasco, New Britain, Conn.; Lydia L. 
Roberts, Hyde Park, Mass.; F. W. 
Keene, Lubec, Maine; Oliver El- 
dridge, North Adams, Mass.; Lucina 
Lombard, Gorham, Maine; Wilbur 
F. Smith, South Norwalk, 
and Helen C. Large, Bristol, Conn. 


Conn.; 











on the Cape, and the demand there has 
increased way over the supply. 
Downeast in Lubec, Maine, they ap- 
propriated, at town meeting, money to 
be used toward finding the cause and 
cure of the clam recession there. They 
hired E. A. Rogers, Brunswick fisheries 
expert, to investigate. Mr. Rogers now 
guarantees an the town’s 
clam production if the Lubec people will 
set up a fund. Many coast towns in Mas- 
sachusetts, it seems, have increased their 
revenues from the mud flats many times 
making small investments in 


increase in 


over after g 
clam cultivation. 
In Woburn, Mass., Mayor William E. 
Kane has dropped his scheme of a cage 
for drunks, but relief 


recipients stricken from the welfare rolls 


has ordered 15 
Reason: he found, in a personal tour of 
Woburn’s 10 drinking places, these 15 
reliefers drinking beer and highballs. 
Some of them, he said, had only recently 
filed applications for shoes for their chil- 


dren, besides receiving cash aid. 


Few People Know 


the names of the Isles of Shoals: Duck, 
\ppledore, Malaga, Smuttynose, Cedar, 


Star, White's, Seavey’s and Londoner's. 





The Largest Single 


routine cause of out-of-order telephones 


is one form or another of “receiver-off- 


the-hook,” according to investigators. 








Vermont Apology 

\ cantankerous old cuss in a certain 
northern Vermont 
had a run-in not long ago with the tele- 
phone operator, resulting in his telling 
her to “go to hell.” When he was asked 
to apologize, he confessed that he never 
had apologized to anybody in his life and 
that he didn’t cal'late to begin now. 
Pretty the telephone company 
threatened to discontinue the service un- 
less he agreed to do it. So he did. 

“Hello, Central,” he said, “are you the 
girl I told to go to hell? Well, I've 
changed my mind. You don’t have to.” 


(nameless) town in 


soon 


The human individual lives far with- 
in his limits. He possesses powers of 
various sorts which he habitually fails to 
realize. He energizes below his maximum 
and he behaves below his optimism. — 
WILLIAM JAMes (Cambridge, Mass., and 
Chocorua, N. H.) 


To Keep Apples for Winter 

put them in bins in layers, each of which 
is well covered with dry sand. This pre 
serves them from air, moisture, frost and 
from their own perspiration. At the same 
time it preserves the flavor of the apples. 
Pippins have been kept this way until 
midsummer. Also if apples are buried in 
grain of any kind, they will keep all year 
round, and the grain will not be any the 
worse for it. ; 





. 
err 
= —_ 
oe, 
Accident 


A young summer boarder commented 
on the spryness of one of the Jordans at 
the Yarmouth, Maine, horse auction not 
long ago, who admitted his age to be 81. 
He that 
lived to be 91 and 93 and “my grand- 


added his father and mother 
father lived to be 101, and my granny, 
busy to the last, died at 106.” 


“Really 106?” 
“Yes,” returned Jordan, “and ‘twas an 


asked the boarder. 


accident at that. She was trying to ride a 
bicycle.” 


Music in Worcester 

The annual Worcester Music Festival 
will be held from October 3 through Oc 
tober 8, and will include as soloists Albert 
Spaulding and Harold Bauer; an orches- 
tral concert for young folks; a Beethoven- 
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Brahms program; and, on opera night, 
Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 

































Can Your Bathing Suit 

A neat way to foil the moths is to stuff 
your bathing suit into a fruit jar and 
screw the cap on tightly. 


From Little Acorns 

you can grow swell dwarfed oak trees. 
Slice a disc from the top of a large 
orange, scoop out the pulp, fill the hol- 
low shell with earth, plant the acorn. 
Keep it watered and in the sun; trim off 
the roots as they emerge through the 
rind. You'll soon have a perfectly shaped 
tree. Keep the roots sheared off and the 
tree will remain dwarf size. 

Also from acorns you can make busy 
little tops. Stick half a match in one end 
and spin. World’s record thus far: 
37 seconds on one acorn. You can spin 
them on the match end, too, if you’re 
clever. See if you can spin 7 at once. 


A Crack 

in auto glass allows air to seep 
in, slowly but surely discoloring the sur- 
rounding glass. To prevent this, apply a 
good coat of collodion to the crack on 
both sides of the glass. 


“safety” 


This Month 


better put on another layer, 
tures throughout New England drop 
from 10 to 15 degrees. Along the Can- 
adian border freezing temperatures occur 
on an average of 15 days. The average 
October climate in northern Maine, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire is 45 degrees; 
in southern Vermont, New Hampshire 
and northern Massachusetts, it is 50 de- 
grees, and in Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and southern Massachusetts, it is 
grees. 


for tempera- 












55 de- 















Houseplants 


One of our subscribers who hates to 
see houseplants in old tomato cans has 
worked out a more elegant container, 
home-made. She takes colored bottles, 
from | pint to 2 quarts in size, fills them 
2/3 full of water. Then she dips pieces of 
cotton cord in turpentine, and ties them 
tightly around the bottles at the water 
line. She lights the cord and lets the fire 
burn around. The glass cracks off smooth- 
ly and evenly, leaving a clean edge. 
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October . . . On New England Grid- 
zrons 
Opponenets Where Played 1937 Score 
Saturday, October 1 
Amherst vs. Springfield......Ambherst...... ...... 
Bates vs. New Hampshire . Lewiston...... 12 to 21 
Boston Col. vs. Northeastern..Boston........ 35 to 2 
Bowdoin vs. Mass. State... .. Brunswick. . 12 to0 
Colby vs. Tufts...... . Waterville. 7 to 20 
Conn. State vs. Wesley AG Ree 6 to 17 
Dartmouth vs. St. Lawrence . -aennoves senoes sesnna< 
Harvard vs. Brown........ Cambridge . 34 to7 
Holy Cross vs. Rhode Island. -poamemear cates epeoes 
Lowell Textile vs. Panzer... . . vel cows 0 to 19 
Middlebury vs. Hartwick... .. Middlebury. > 26 to 0 
Trinity vs. Union.......... mee basses epneces 
Worcester Tech vs. Coas 
Ee tte tk deventosneeed tw. orcester..... 6to7 
* Yale vs. Columbia......... New Haven.... ....... 
Sunday, October 2 
Providence vs. St. Anselm... . Providence. . . . 0 to 26 
Saturday, October 8 
Arnold vs. Wagner.......... New Haven.... 26 to7 
Boston U. vs. St. Lawrence... Bostom....... 9 «...4++ 
* Brown vs. Lafayette....... i hee SRE Ee 
Conn. State vs. Mass. State. ...Storrs........ 36 to7 
*Harvard vs. Cornell........ DD, ses «20000. 
*Holy Cross vs. Manhattan. .Worcester..... ....... 
Middlebury vs. Coast Guard. .Middlebury.... 46 to0 
% New Hampshire vs. Maine..Durham...... 13 to 0 
Northeastern vs. Bates OS ee 
Rhode Island vs. Am. A Dc csess cossens 
St. Anselm vs. Brooklyn... .. ree 
Springfield vs. Clarkson . EE cccc: seeeeees 
x Tufts vs. Amherst...... . Medford . eoesees 
Vermont vs. Colby. . Burlington. . Pa ee 
*%x Wesleyan vs. Bowdo . Middletown 0 to 13 
Williams vs. Norwich . Williamstown. . cee 
Worcester Tech vs. Trinity... . Worcester... .. 19 to 26 
Wednesday, October 12 
* Boston College vs. Detroit... Boston....... Oto 14 
Saturday, October 15 
Am. Intern’! vs. Worcester... .Springfield..... ....... 
Amherst vs. Rochester....... mherst...... 41 to0 
Bates vs. Arnold. Se”. Lee 32 to 6 
Boston Univ. vs. Upsala rr ition snea 
* Bowdoin vs. Williams. ..... Brunswick. . 6 to 12 
Coast Guard vs. Norwich.... .! New London. . . 6to 0 
Colby vs. New Hampshire. oo 0 to 33 


* Dartmouth vs. WOE cece 

*Harvard vs. Army......... Cc voor oe SE wi 6to7 
* Maine vs. Conn. State C 
Mass. State vs. Rhode Island. ./ 























Ambherst...... 6 to 12 
Northeastern vs. Lowell Tech..Boston....... 18 to 0 
Tufts vs. Middlebury........ Dc ccace saeneeds 
Vale ve. Navy... .cccccsceses New Haven.... ....... 

Saturday, October 22 

Brown vs. Rhode Island...... Providence.... 13 to 6 
Colby vs. Bowdoin . . . . Waterville... . 0 to 30 
Harvard vs. Dartmouth... .. Cambridge. . - . 2 to 20 
x Holy Cross vs. Georgia... .. Worcester. ... 7 to6 
Lowell Textile | vs. Arnold. . Lowell. ... 6 to 12 
Maine vs. Bates....... sc ncoves Oto7 
Mass. State vs. Worcester Amherst. . . 0 to 14 
Norwich vs. Middlebury . Northfield 6 to 32 
St. Anselm vs. Northeastern . . . Manchester 27 to 12 
xSpringfiela s. Providence. . . Springfield. 6tc9 

‘rinity vs. Coast Guare Hartford eee 
Vermont vs. Burlinzton 0 to 34 
Wesleyan vs. / Middletown 2 to 12 
*Williams vs. T > Williamstown... 13 to 0 
* Yale vs. Michigan ..-New Haven... ....... 

Saturday, October 29 
Ambherst vs. Mass. State...... Ambherst...... 41 to6 
* Bates vs. Bowdoin...... . Lewiston...... 7 to 19 
* Boston College vs. Florida. Boston........ ..... 
Brown vs. Tufts........ ° Providence. . i9 toO 
Coast Guard vs. Rensselaer...New London... ....... 
*Harvard vs. Princeton..... Cambridge.... 34 to6 
* Holy Cross vs. * olgate..... Worcester..... 12 to7 
*% Maine vs. Cc eacenees Orono. .....++ 13 to 0 
#Middiebury ve. ‘Conn. 

BUD. co cccccrcegevesesne Middlebury... . 7 to 20 
wine ~ AREER St. Anselm Durham...... 6 to 13 
% Rhode island vs. Worcester. .Kingston...... 2 to 12 
Springfield vs. Northeastern . . . Springfield... . . 6 to 12 
Vermont vs. Norwich. ....... urlington . 18t0o6 
Wesleyan vs. Trinity........ Middletown. . . 7toO 
* Yale vs. Dartmouth ....... New Haven.... 9%to9® 


w& Starred games are headliners. 
Favorites are in bold face. 


Spellbound? 

Spelling wasn’t one of the accomplish- 
ments of the early geographers, for the 
Hoosic River flows along the Hoosac 
Range and the adjacent New York com- 
munities are Hoosick — all from the origi- 
nal Hoosuc. 


Leave Your Leaves 
Did you know that destroying leaves 
by fire is a waste? And a 16-cylinder waste 
when you burn them on macadam roads. 
The heat disintegrates the volatile oils 
and weakens the paving surface, and with 
weather and traffic, the result is holes 

and more taxes. 





Leaf mold will jack up plant growth 
as much as 150 per cent, and it takes 
only a year to make a good brew. Simply 
rake the leaves into a pile and spread 
nitrate of soda over them. Turn the mass 
over in March and give it another nitrate 
of soda dose. Repeat next July. By the 
next fall — lo! excellent fertilizer. 


October Ale 


“Adam and Eve were rightlie damned 
for eating the appelle in the Garden of 
Eden,” wrote the old Yankee, “they 
should have made cyder.” “Or apple- 
jack,” a modern Yankee adds, “that’s a 
potent drink!” 

That some of it was potent, a New 
Hampshire farmer once proved. The 
story goes that he was carrying a jug of 
it along a railroad and was caught on a 
trestle, with trains approaching in either 
direction. In his fright, he dropped the 
jug, which exploded, blew up the bridge, 
wrecked both trains and killed all the 
fish in the river for three miles in both 
directions. All the searchers could find of 
the farmer were his stomach and _ his 
gullet. Those organs, because of an al- 
most continuous diet of applejack, were 
so heavily lined with copper, that when 
they were sent to the mint, $14.20 in pen- 
nies was returned. 


Wrigley Doesn’t Chewse to Run 

60 of his Vermont billboards any more, 
according to word received from Horace 
Brown of Springfield, Vermont, in a let- 
ter to a co-worker in roadside improve- 
ment, Mrs. Frederick M. Dearborn, of 
Marlboro, N. H. 





To Reduce 


If you look like an overstuffed chair, 
try this simple exercise: Push yourself 
away from the table three times a day. 


Falling Leaves 


mean slippery roads. Slippery roads mean 
dangerous driving. Take it easy on the 
curves this month and next. 


Coming South to New England 


this month from Quebec, Labrador, 
Ungava and far Keewatin are some mem- 
bers of the sparrow family; the juncos, 
the longspurs, the tree sparrows, Savan- 
nah sparrows, — redpoles, crossbills, pine 
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grosbeaks, the rare evening grosbeaks, 
the golden crowned kinglets, pine siskins, 
cedar birds, horned larks, Bohemian 
waxwings, shrikes, rough legged hawks, 
gray owls, hawk owls, and the snowy 
owls. 


Beware 

of the firewood dealer who sells cleft 
wood with the flat side facing down, but 
buys wood with the flat side facing up. 


October 6 

On this day, 1796, “The Polar Star 
and Boston Daily Advertiser,’”” New Eng- 
land’s first daily newspaper, made its 
début. John Burk, an Irishman by birth, 
was the editor. Today, New England has 
127 English language dailies and more 
than 400 weeklies. 


Revenge 

Tourists driving through Pittsfield, 
Mass., this month can see a huge sign in 
front of a filling station which reads: 
“Don’t Buy Here. 8 gallons for $1 in 
Springfield. The reverse side of the sign 
promises west-bound motorists a similar 
bargain in Albany, N. Y. 

Here’s the explanation. Disgruntled by 
this dealer’s price-cutting competition, 
other filling station operators had in- 
duced the distributor to stop supplying 
gasoline to that station. In retaliation, 
the proprietor is doing all he can to 
divert business from his former competi- 
tors. 

His scheme isn’t too successful, how- 
ever. Too many motorists are curious 
and stop at the next stations on either 
side and buy gas just to learn what the 
queer sign is all about. 


Early October 

is not too late to plant a row of dill for 
next summer's use. In fact, fall planting 
is better than spring. You can first use 





the tiny plants which you thin out, in 
cottage cheese, fish sauce and salads, es- 
pecially potato salad. The seeds are not 
only fine for cucumber and beet pickles, 
but add interest to apple pie and bean 
soup. Our grandmothers used to make 
dill tea to cure colic and hiccoughs. 





















Late October 

just before the ground freezes is the best 
time to take precautions in saving your 
plants from  winter-killing. Sprinkle 
dried pine needles over the ground be- 
neath the leaves, then over the leaves 
themselves, and finally cover all with 
pine boughs. 


On the W alls of the Hall 


of the Toll House at Whitman, 
Mass., now a well-known inn, you will 
see wallpaper made from menus of all 
sizes from all over the world. 


old 


October Fair Dates 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DOIN onc ccscsvessues Oct. 5-7 
CONNECTICUT 

NNT vce ctawaed casiedaun Oct. 1-8 

EE fd ardsin'wochatwsa aaa Oct. 5-6 

DR ¢ ctvcce rans bake sae Oct. 2 

|. en Oct. 6-7 

re re Oct. 12 
MAINE 

PE eininss eae ene xe Oct. 4-6 

North Leeds Oct. 4 

PRD eo civsasescesecas Oct. 11-13 

North Waterford ..... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
New HAMPSHIRE 

Center Sandwich ............ Oct. 12 


For Horses Only 

President George Kane of the World's 
Horse Traders Association, which meets 
annually at Almond, N. Y., had to put 
his foot down firmly at the convention 
this and forbid trading of 
autos, for last year there were more autos 
traded than horses. The practice was 
started by “hoss traders” 
across the line in Vermont. 


year, any 


some from 


When They Rest They Rust 

That's what happens to oil and wood 
stoves when left in summer homes during 
the winter. To prevent this, first thor- 
oughly clean and dry stove; then grease, 
while still warm, with olive oil. 


A Suspicion 

of chopped purslane, or pussley, sprinkled 
through potato salad, will establish your 
reputation as an expert in concocting 
the unusual from the commonplace. 


In Lubec, Maine 

some old ideas still prevail. Howard 
Robbins, who at 80 is cultivating a gar- 
den, fishing, and working in a smoke- 
house and a factory, says: 

“I was laid up for 40 years with rheu- 
matiz. Tried everything they told me. 
Cost me a pile of money, but suffered 
right along. 











“Finally | was down town and a feller 
sold me a piece of ash wood that had 
been struck by lightening and I put it in 
my pants pocket. H’ain’t had a twinge 
sence. I figger the electricity must have 
stayed right in it.” 


Fool Job of the Month 

The U. S. Civil Service is giving com- 
petitive exams in Vermont for the job of 
headstone inspector. It pays $1,800 a 
year, $150 monthly. 


Ingenuity 

Some years ago a New York business 
man was driving his car through Vermont 
on his vacation trip when a bearing 
burned out. He was far from any garage 
and realized that a towing job would be 
very expensive. The situation looked 
hopeless when a farmer approached and 
asked the trouble. After the situation had 
been explained, he said thoughtfully, “I 
guess mebbe I could fix her up so’s she'll 
run if you'll wait awhile.” He went into 
his barn and returned with some strips 
of leather, grease and tools. Removing 
the original babbitt bearings, he inserted 
greased leather. “I guess that'll get you 
to town,” he said. It not only got the 
New Yorker to town, but the car ran so 
well that he replaced the other bearings 
with the greased leather and the job 
lasted as long as the car. 


There is no remedy for Love, but to 
THOREAL 


(Concord, Mass.) 


love more. — 





Sunflowers 

A seed became lodged last spring in 
the elbow of an elm tree owned by Mrs. 
C. D. White of 219 Vine Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. During the summer rain and 
sun nourished it and the result is a wild 
sunflower (often called Canadian daisy) 
measuring 14 inches high. Mrs. White 
has removed it to her garden. 

Last Fred Walsh, of Rock 
land, Maine, had a grove of 150 sun- 
flowers, trimmed so that one could walk 
between the rows. 


summer 


It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion: it is easy in solitude to 


live after your own; but the great man is 
he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence 
- EMERSON. 


of solitude. 
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Home to Roost 


By DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 


Well, what do you think? Did 
he get a tough break or did she? 


A: THE SOUND of Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s excited voice in the back of 
the house, Mrs. Dunlap rose from her 
chair, poised half-risen, and then low- 
ered herself hastily into her chair 
again. After all, she was in Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s house, and Deborah Arm- 
strong was the kind that kept her trou- 
bles pretty much to herself. She waited, 
ears cocked, body bent forward, bob- 
bing her head vigorously at Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s harsh and obviously final: 
“No, you get out of here. You leave 
these premises right now, or. ‘ 
There was silence till a door slammed. 
Imagine quiet Mrs. Armstrong letting 
herself go like that. Mrs. Dunlap’s eyes 
glued themselves with unalloyed curi- 
osity on the back doorway. 
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When Mrs. Armstrong 
appeared, Mrs. Dunlap 
fairly shouted: “Now, 
Deborah Armstrong! 
Now what's happened? 
Why, you look like you'd 
seen a ghost.” 

The other woman 
stood still for a moment, 
kneading her fingers to- 
gether, clasping her lips 
shut in her very pale 
face. But when she saw 
Mrs. Dunlap rise, she 
said brusquely: “No, it’s 
all right. Yes, it was like 
seeing a ghost or some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Dunlap had 
reached her and patted 
her wrist. “My, now you 
sit down. My, you're that 
white and terrible. What 
was it, a tramp?” 

Trance-like, Mrs. Arm- 
strong bobbed her head. 
“Yes, a tramp,” she 
mumbled, staring glum- 
ly at her neighbor. “A 
tramp all right. No, 
never mind,” she shook 
the other’s hand from 
her. “I’m all right. It was 
just the shock.” She 
brushed her clothes as if 
to indicate that she had 
brushed her fright from 
her. 

“Who was it? Did you 
know him?” Mrs. Dun- 
lap persisted, peering 
through the window but 
seeing no one. 

Suddenly Mrs. Armstrong laughed. 
“Know him. Yes, I knew him. It was 
him, Mrs. Dunlap. My own old hus- 
band. The man I lived with for four- 
teen years and then. .” She stopped 
abruptly, and wagged her head. “Sit 
down. I’m all right. Yes, my own hus- 
band that used to be before I got rid 
of him. You remember.” 

Mrs. Dunlap no longer attempted to 
compose her face to a semblance of 
dignified concern. “No, you don’t say. 
Why, no,” suddenly she hurried to the 
front door. “Now to think,” she 
shouted. 

Before she had reached the door, 
Mrs. Armstrong had intercepted her: 
“Annie Dunlap,” she said tensely, “if 
you go out there and look at him, I'll 
never speak to you again. I'll never 
have you in my house again.” 

Mrs. Dunlap stood still, her brown 
marble eyes bulging with surprise. 
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“Why,” she stuttered, “why. .. 

Again Mrs. Armstrong laughed, and 
shook her head. “Oh, don’t mind me. 
Funny that he could still put a scare in 
me. But that was because it was so un- 
expected. Not that I hadn't thought 
many times he'd show up again.” 

Mrs. Dunlap watched the door fur- 
tively. “Now you know, Deborah,” she 
wheezed impotently. “Now, I know 
you was that excited.” 

Mrs. Armstrong pushed the door 
open. “Was I? Well, I'm not any 
longer. Yes, come on out and look at 
him. Look at the man I shared bed and 
board with for fourteen years, and then 
chased out of the house with a bread- 
knife. But you know what happened.” 

From the edge of the porch they 
peered down the tree-dusky country 
road. “There he is. Now look at him. 
Ten years older than me, and I hadn't 
set eyes on him for fifteen years. Not 
for that long. Look at him,” she per- 
sisted, as if she tried to bring back all 
her calm by enumerating what she 
should have remembered when he had 
so suddenly faced her at the back door. 

Mrs. Dunlap mumbled disapprov- 
ingly; “Now, is that him. That old 
skinny man. My, you wouldn’t know 
ag 

“Tt’s him all right,” Mrs. Armstrong 
said drily. 

In silence they continued watching 
the gangling figure who had reap- 
peared again from behind a clump of 
sumach. He didn’t look back, but 
pushed on as if buffeting a heavy wind 
with the top part of his body, while his 
legs shambled haphazardly along, 
raising flat clouds of dust against the 
yellow evening sky. When he reached 
the side road which led along the river 
back to town, he stopped, wiped his 
forehead with the palm of his hand 
and started down that read. “He's go- 
ing in town,” Mrs. Dunlap gasped as if 
she had witnessed something incredi- 
ble. “Why, Deborah, you never know 
what he’ll do. You here alone in this 
old house, why you'd better come and 
stay with me and Warren tonight. You 
never can tell.” 

Mrs. Armstrong chuckled. “No, 
thanks. I’m not afraid now, now that 
I've let it sink in. It was the sudden- 
ness of it.” 

“Yes, you poor lamb,” Mrs. Dunlap 
crooned, her plump apricot face wag- 
ging disconsolately. “Now if your son 
was only home.” 

Mrs. Armstrong’s face was composed 
and stern. “Thank God he isn’t. For 
the first time I know it’s right, his be- 
ing way down there in Ohio.” Sud- 














denly she peered down the road again, 
though she knew she could no longer 
see him. Then she said calmly to Mrs. 
Dunlap: “Now if you don’t mind, I'd 
like to be alone. I’ve got to think this 
over. But you and Warren needn't 
worry. I'll take care.” 

As if dismissed to go on an errand of 
unspeakable pleasure, Mrs. Dunlap 
hurried down the path, and crossed 
the road to her house beneath the ap- 
ple trees. Soon, Mrs. Armstrong knew, 
she'd be shouting in sotto voce ic her 
Warren who was in the vegetable gar- 
den. Oh, let her, she thought 
signedly. Let her. 

She waited till Mrs. Dunlap had dis- 
appeared beneath the trees, almost 
waited till she could hear her voice, 
but then she hurried down the porch, 
around the side of the house, and ran 
past the barns into the field overgrown 
with wild carrot and daisies. The old 
pasture she called it. She pressed het 
hands hard against her ribs to make 
her breathing go steadier. She was no 
longer good at running fast over un- 
even ground. “It would have to be 
Annie Dunlap taking it all in,” she 
panted, running on, scaring birds. 

But she'd catch him. She’d get hold 
of him before he'd reach town. Not 
that anybody in town would take pity 
on him or believe anything he'd tell 
them. But he looks like the wrath of 
God. No, because they all know what 
he is. They'll all side with me, but I 
don’t want anybody's pity. I sure don’t 
want Annie Dunlap’s pity nor anybody 
else’s. 

She had to stand still to catch her 
breath. She looked around her to see if 
any of her few neighbors had seen her 
running across the weedfield, but she 
saw no one. There was nothing at all 
beneath the summer evening sky, 
nothing but removed voices and bird- 
calls. Nobody watching her. That was 
good. She ran again. Not having seen 
him all these years, no wonder her wits 
had left her. Maybe he'd think she was 
scared. But he had looked like the 
wrath of God had stricken him, so old 
and dirty and his eyes still those mean 
dog eyes, but blotched now. She 
pressed her hands harder, and ran into 
the cluster of sumach, where she 
stopped again and listened. Behind the 
hedge of scraggly undergrowth was the 
road. She heard no sound. 

Nobody’s going to take pity on me, 
she was firmly determined, as she 
walked more cautiously on, pushing 
the sumachs aside, treading her way 
gingerly toward the road. Maybe he'd 
passed, but if he had she’d run after 


re- 





him. That is, if nobody saw her. No- 
body was going to see her run after 
him. Nobody expected her. A man who 
had beaten and buffeted her for four- 
teen years, had lived on her money, 
had tried to make her despicable to all 
the . but the worm had 
turned. Yes, sir, and she had run him 
out of the house with a breadknife, 
and then she'd discovered that all the 
town had been on her side, all but her 
old preacher father, who had told her 
she had no right to get rid of her God- 
given man. They knew all right, she 
thought, pushing herself through the 
last tier of bushes. 

She peered out at the road ahead of 
her along the river. He wasn’t there. 
When she looked back, she saw him 
standing in the center of the 
watching her, his hands held ungainly 
along his faded blue serge coat, his 
mouth twitching along the gaunt 
brown teeth. Immediately she 
angry with herself that he had seen het 
first. She might have known he'd go 
slow along that road. He ought to 
know there was no place for him to 
turn to. She set her mouth into a hard 
grin and studied him, as he dawdled 
in the center of the road watching her. 

“Well,” she said, “what’re you stand- 
ing there for?” 

She came out of the bushes and ap- 
proached him slowly. “What are you 
waiting for?” she demanded. “Yes, you 
had me scared there at the house, but 
that was because I didn’t expect you. 
And that was because you look like the 
wrath of God.” She stopped. 

“Deborah,” he whined. 

“Sure, Deborah,” she mimicked him. 
“Sure, I don’t know what I come run- 
ning after you for. But, you Seymour, 


town 


road 


was 
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if you’re up to something in town, you 
may as well call a stop to it.” 

“Me?” he asked, simulating incredu- 
lity, letting his red dog eyes wander on 
past her. “Me? Up to what? Why can't 
I come home and see my lawful wedded 
wife, withouten Ps 

“Stuff that back in your mouth,” she 
said grimly. “No, Seymour, I’m not 
scared of you, but you looking like 
that, why. She pointed at his 
clothes and his face. “You look like a 
tramp. You look like ten cats dragged 
you home.” 

He hunched, 
meek, his fingers groveling into his 
pants pockets. “Look now, Deborah,” 
he whined again. 

She was uncertain what to say next, 
wondering now why she had hurried 
across the field after him, despising him 
now, despising herself for her anguish. 


stood, his shoulders 


“Sure, I’m looking. To think that 
once. .” She stopped. It wasn’t true, 
not even once she had loved him. 


Funny things the mouth tried to make 
you say. She grew stern. “Now tell me 
this. Where are you going?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Where's 
a poor man like me gonna go?” he ges- 
ticulated wanly. 

“Yes, that’s what I was wondering. 
Have you had anything to eat?” He 
shook his head. “Any place you can 
sleep?” He was still shaking his head in 
answer to her first She 
wanted to say, it isn’t so easy keeping 
alive when you haven't my money to 
live on, but she left it unsaid. She was 
pitying him, but she didn’t want to do 
that either. “No, you haven't,” she said 


question. 


bitterly. “And you come back to me, 
expecting me to help you.” 
(Continued on page 30) 
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RUTLAND, VERMONT 

When Mrs. Martha Bucklin opens the door and steps briskly to the 
front of the classroom, children in rural Vermont schools sit 
straighter, smile wider and feel gayer. Here comes the music lady! 
Books away, pencils out of sight, sit up and sing! “ ‘A star is never 
lost we once have seen. We always may be what we might have 
been!’ ”’ she says. “Who can tell me what that means and who wrote 
it? Then we'll sing it!” Singing for fun is Mrs. Bucklin’s hobby, 
guiding principle and job. Aside from teaching she runs the Music 
Festivals for Vermont Rural School Children, which she started 
fourteen years ago, and broadcasts weekly to an audience of two 
thousand who learn the songs over the radio; Russian, Finnish, 
Negro, English songs, all to be sung in Vermont schoolrooms. Mrs. 
Bucklin is now a trustee of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Hundreds of Vermont children who started out this fall with 
geographies and arithmetics under their arms think the best thing 
about school is neither geography nor arithmetic, but singing for fun. 


BARRINGTON, RHODE ISLAND 


Captain Harold N. Gibbs is a scientist without a Ph.D. He has spent 
most of his fifty-two years on the sea and is an authority on oyster 
breeding. Most of us feel a stirring interest in oysters in October but 
Gibbs has a passionate interest in them twelve months in the year. 
Cruising as a watchman guarding valuable Rhode Island oyster beds 
from poachers, and with no “l’arnin’” beyond a high school diploma, 
he became interested in the odd habits of oysters; the oyster feeds, 
for instance, when the tide comes in, pumps water through its body, 
and retains only what food it wants; an oyster can pump in twenty 
quarts of salt water in one hour. Gibbs scoops up oysters in his 
plankton net and studies his catch under a powerful microscope. 
With the help of his boss, J. Richards Nelson, head of the Warren 
Oyster Co., and an authority on shellfish, and Dr. Thurlow Nelson, 
professor at Rutgers, Gibbs has acquired books and scientific ap- 
paratus and this year addressed a group of eminent scientists on 
dinoflagellata (tiny marine animals) and oysters. Captain Gibbs has 
the modesty and self-effacement one finds in good men who follow 
the sea; he won't talk about himself but he will talk about oysters 
and he will tell you that (what with microscopes, sun, sea and 
dinoflagellata) he would not change places with any man, not one. 





Franklin Grant 


SANFORD, MAINE 


Ronald Bridges is editor of the Young Republican, published in 
Chicago, and admits with Maine straightforwardness that the G.O.P. 
will not go places until “it evidences a clear, forthright attitude 
toward the problems of the day and has leadership to win the con- 
fidence and respect of the people.” The Young Republican was 
first published in 1936, is now the official organ of the Young 
Republican National Federation and has a circulation of more than 
twenty thousand. Mr. Bridges was born on a farm in West Pembroke 
and went to a little schoolhouse which undoubtedly would have 
been red — he says — if it had been painted, which it wasn’t. He has 
degrees from Bates, Bowdoin and Harvard. He is married and has a 
five-year-old boy named Bill and a baby named Danny. Young 
Republicans place a lot of confidence in Ronald Bridges and down 
in Maine (where they think a good deal of R. B.) Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire is known as Ron Bridges’ brother. 





























































WOLLASTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard Johnson whistled as he churned an ice cream freezer ten 
years ago in the back room of his news stand in Wollaston. He was 
making good ice cream, his customers knew it was good and he was 
saving money for a roadside stand. His ambition was to achieve a 
blue and orange roadside stand with a menu of very hot frankforts 
and very cold ice cream. He whistled and churned and next year he 
had his stand. The year after that he had two more, because of 
vigorous churning and vigorous saving. He specialized in plenty of 
coffee, high-chairs for babies, canaries in bright blue cages and 
orange roofs. Howard Johnson now has ninety-plus restaurants on 
well-traveled New England highways and has just opened a new 
one near Garden City, Long Island. His frankforts and steaks are 
always very hot and his ice cream — twenty-eight kinds of it — is al 
ways very cold. He is the hero of the saga of the roadside stand, and, 
if he wants to, can live on caviar, pheasant and meringue glace. 


Z. “aw. 


Martin Sheridan 


GRAFTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Clara Dean was, she says, practically born a 4-H Club girl. She joined 
the club when she was a bouncing farm child and all her life the 
club has been as vital to her as her studies in school. She has been 


a local officer; has attended state and county camps and leadership 


institutes; has organized groups and spoken over the radio; and is a 
member of the state honorary 4-H society, the Service Seekers. Grad- 
uated last year from the University of New Hampshire, she is now 
associate 4-H agent in Middlesex County, Massachusetts. The club has 
a three-fold program: Developing work and play activities; improv- 
ing methods of farming and homemaking; and demonstrating the ad 
vantages of codéperation. There are junior and senior divisions, and 
any boy or girl over ten years old is eligible for membership, pro- 
vided he or she is ready for one of the 4-H projects connected with 
forestry, gardening, poultry, canning or clothing. Each member takes 
the 4-H pledge: 

As a true club member, I pledge: 

My Head to clearer thinking, 

My Heart to greater loyalty, 

My Hands to larger service, 

My Health to better living 

For my club, my community and my Country. 


BOZRAHVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Marty Gilman is taking more vicarious wallops this fall than any 
man in New England. He is the fellow, in case you have forgotten, 
who has sent 1,000 dummies to colleges and schools. At Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Exeter, Andover — and so forth — when the squad trotted out 
for practice this month, a Marty Gilman dummy swung ready to wel- 
come them, asking to be walloped. Gilman is said to have done more 
to put football tackling on a professional basis than any football coach 
in the country, and is also said to have the only business of its kind 
in the world. In this workshop and also his sunny yard in the town 
with the queer name, Gilman turns out legs, arms, heads and torsos 
destined for famous gridirons as far away as Mexico and Hawaii. 
Practice sessions are less dangerous since the invention of the Gilman 
dummies. They are not only built to take what's coming to them, but 
they hit back and pick themselves up when knocked down. Gilman is 
thirty years old and a bachelor — he says his dummies are family 
enough and, so far, no girl has wanted to marry a “dummy” man. 
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(Top, left) October’s the month for fixing drains as well as fences. Here you see 
what dynamite will do to a two-foot brook you want to make five feet wide. Owner 
C. C. Pell of Marlboro, N. H., stands off along with the members of the Cheshire 
County Farm Bureau during this third of a series of 200-yard-long explosions. Sticks 
of dynamite were placed every 18 inches in the brook bed and ignited by a single cap. 
It took two men a day andahalf . . . and about 1,200 sticks of dynamite . . . ora 
total cost of one hundred and thirty dollars . . . to complete this 600-yard job. How 
much would it have cost him to have dug it out by hand? All right, you figure it. 

(Lower right) Watch officers inspecting their divisions on board the U.S.S. Nan- 
tucket during the summer cruise training period of the Massachusetts Nautical 
School. Boys graduating this October have been through a two-year course, including 


John T. Gould 





Percival Howe 
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. depicting the seasonal activities in your 


plan them for the appropriate season. For November, closing date is October frst. 


the cruise to foreign ports, under Captain Abele (U.S.N. retired), Superintendent of 
the School. If 19 or over, they are now eligible for examinations for licenses as third 
mates or assistant engineers. 

(Lower left) “Uncle” Lewis Carver, 93, of Lisbon Falls, Maine, is getting ready to 
do his October hand-mowing jobs. His great-great-nephew, Kenneth, does the small 
boy’s inevitable chore, and Uncle Lewis keeps saying, ‘“‘Slower,’’ — or “Faster” and, 
once in a while, “‘Just right.” 

(Upper right) Captain Ben Pine goes to sea again as participating captain of the 
American boat in the International Fishermen's Race. Some of the races will be held 
off Gloucester, others off Boston. Win or lose, he’ll get a pat on the back when he gets 
home again, from his first mate of the Atlantic Fishing Company . . . Miss Adams. 
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Arthur Griffin 


What Is a Pauper? 


Sry Massachusetts, 
ew Jersey, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Texas and West Virginia deprive recip- 
ients of relief of the right to vote. 
Maine denies the voting privilege to 
“paupers and Indians not taxed,” 
whereas Rhode Island forbids any- 
one other than those taxed on $150 
worth of personal property to vote 
directly on the expenditure of public 
funds. New Hampshire's present Con- 
stitution provides that all male inhab- 
itants may vote except “paupers and 
persons excused from paying taxes at 
their own request.” 

The antipathy to “paupers” held by 
the Colonial fathers, was natural. 
Those who went begging for support 
to the government in those days (1784) 
when work was plentiful were certainly 
moral degenerates. The method of 
handling relief cases then was direct 
enough, too. Those who were “on the 
town” were obliged to appear at town 
meeting and attend a public auction 
where their services were sold to the 
highest bidder. 

From those days we, of course, have 
come far. But with all this change, our 
legal structure has not kept pace. 








By ARTHUR K. SMART 


For example, in New Hampshire 
the legal status of relief recipients 
presents no semblance of uniform- 
ity in the manner in which the 
“pauper” clause shall be enforced. In 
some communities no attempt is made 
to invoke its provisions, whereas in 
others, frequently smaller towns, it is 
enforced with unrelenting vigor 
as was done at town meeting in Pem- 
broke this past March, when, according 
to information we have received from 
its Moderator, relief recipients were 
disfranchised. Again, the introduction 
of Federal subsidies — the Federal Re- 
lief Acts which have been adopted since 
1934 — such as the Emergency Relief 
Acts, the Mothers’ Aid Law, the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law, the Fed- 
eral Aid to the Blind Law, and the Fed- 
eral Old Age Assistance Law — all these 
have provided that no person receiving 
assistance from same shall be disfran- 
chised . . . and yet, of course, techni- 
cally, New Hampshire violates her own 
Constitution in adopting them . . . and 
Washington authorities are allowing 
Federal money to come to this State 
only with the expectancy of constitu- 
tional amendments at an early date. 


In the meantime, New Hampshire 
has been obliged to enact relief legis- 
lation in conformity with Federal 
policy and not in conformity with its 
own State Constitution. In 1935, 
when the State relief bill, com- 
monly known as House Bill No. 294, 
before the House, 
Stevenson of Exeter arose to inquire 
whether the provision that the recipi- 
ents of this aid might not be disfran- 
chised was not in violation of the 
Constitution. Allan M. Wilson of Man- 
chester, defending the Act, admitted 
this was so, but uttered the prayer that 


was Postmaster 


its constitutionality might not be ques- 
tioned before the Courts bring- 
ing chuckles from the Representatives 
who passed the bill regardless of its 
unconstitutionality. 

For these reasons then, and others, 
one of the 34 resolutions introduced 
into the New Hampshire Constitu- 
tional Convention last May concerned 
“paupers.”” Advocating the adoption of 
an amendment concerning their status 
were such prominent state leaders as 
Jay H. Corliss, former Director of the 
State Board of Public Welfare, Mrs. 
Abbey Wilder, Director of the State 
Employment Service; Dr. Harold Bing- 
ham, State Director of the National 
Youth Administration, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Elkins, Director of the Minimum Wage 
Division and President of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and Attorney John R. McLane, 
President of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference on Social Work. 

Out of that resolution will come to 
the voters of New Hampshire this No- 
vember the “Pauper amendment” 
passed by that Convention. It presents 
features of Constitutional relief prac- 
tice which may well be models for other 
states. 

In the first place it preserves the time 
honored tradition that “chronic bums” 
and social parasites should not be per- 
mitted to take part in the affairs of 
government. At the same time it takes 
precautions to see that this provision 
shall not be directed against people for 
whom it was never intended. It is one 
of the few pieces of social legislation 
in the United States which recognizes 
that different 
given to those who are unable to work 
from those who are unwilling to work; 
that it is unjust to classify those who 
are the victims of circumstances with 
those who are the victims of laziness. 

The amendment, curiously enough, 
merely provides that the legislature 
may define the term “pauper.” 
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ALONG NEW 


Mane grows authors as 


prolifically as she does pines and pota- 
toes or fish and fur! Turn a spade any- 
where and there sprouts a poet, or cast 
a line in any stream and pull in a nov- 
elist! ‘Take a stroll in any small town 
of snug white houses on the coast or 
inland, and you are sure to pass the 
local historian or the versatile town 
journalist who may be short story 
writer, poet and autobiographer rolled 
into one. The more you know Maine, 
the more it seems the source of all good 
things. 

There is an out-pouring from the 
spirits of the Maine people in all walks 
of life, which is spontaneous and nat- 
ural. Lobster fishermen, sea-captains, 
sailors, ministers, librarians, stenog- 
raphers, school teachers, farmers and 
their wives, join the ranks of profes- 
sional writers in this self-expression, as 
natural as any other kind of flowering. 

The poetry that streaks Maine char- 
acter is amazing, in view of their repu- 
tation for being a people who favor 
few words. “Too much reading rots the 
mind,” is a downeast saying which cer- 
tainly would not lead outsiders to ex- 
pect steady contributions to the news- 
papers, pamphlets of verse published 
privately by the local journal or print- 
ing office. Fifty years ago an anthology 
was published in Portland, which rep- 
resented the work of over four hun- 
dred Maine poets dating back to 1811. 





Scribners 


Louise Bogan, reviewer of poetry for the 


New Yorker, when she is not writing her own 


ENGLAND'S 
I. Mazne 


BY MARION E. DODD 


— the first of a series of six articles 
about New England authors, books, 
publishers, and booksellers 


It was called “Poets of Maine” and 
edited by George B. Griffith. Through 
the years there has been an infiltration 
of poetry from every nook and cornet 
of this huge state. In 1927 Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm of Brewer and her col- 
laborator, Mary Smyth, collected the 
folk songs and ballads of the Maine 
coast in “Minstrelsy of Maine,” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Mrs. Eckstorm says: 


There was a time when almost everyone in 
The 


gentleman was expected to be able to turn a 


Maine could make verses of some sort. 
neat line in tribute to a lady; the lady to thank 
him for gifts and favors in elegant, though 
often rather feeble quatrains; acrostics, society 
verses, rhymed epistles, epigrams, and clever 
skits were produced in such quantity that the 
old District of Maine blos 


somed with flowers of poesy. 


wilderness of the 


Joanna Colcord of the famous town 
of Searsport, home of stalwart blue 
water men, collected some years ago, 
sailors’ chanties in a book called “Roll 





ik Ey © 


Falmouth Book House 
Ashby Tibbetts, busy wife of a 
doctor, still finds time for 
books, testing recipes, keeping up her garden 


Pearl 


country 


busy 
writing 





BOOK TRAILS 


and Go.” This fall we are on edge to 
see a new and more complete collec- 
tion from Miss Colcord, called “Songs 
of American Sailormen,” to be pub- 
lished by Norton. Miss Colcord and 
her brother, Lincoln, spent their early 
years at sea in their father’s vessel 
which sailed out of Searsport to for- 
eign ports. It is in the blood, all this 
sea lore, and why not — as Joanna was 
born aboard ship off the South Sea 
Islands. Not even distinguished social 
work in New York and writing books 
about the maelstrom of wholesale pre- 
dicament, can dampen the zeal of 
Joanna Colcord for this lifelong inter- 
est in zestful songs of sailor folk. 

As our emphasis is on our contem- 
poraries, consider five who have won 
recognition from poets themselves and 
readers of verse the country over: Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Abbie Huston Evans, 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 

Robinson was born in Alna, Head 
of Tide, to be exact, but spent most of 
his boyhood in Gardiner. Reticent 
Robinson was himself one of Maine's 
most interesting and puzzling charac- 
ters. His mind had a twist which made 
him most sensitive to the warped in 
human nature, as his one volume “Col- 
lected Poems” will show to any reader. 

Edna Millay Boissevain hailed from 
Rockland and lived for a while in 
Union and Camden. And speaking of 


Wesleyan 


Wilbert Snow 
ity,” 


his poems are “rich in human 


says the Saturday Review of Literature 
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Booth Tarkington, probably Maine’s best 
known novelist, is “unable to think of any per- 
sonal item about himself worth mentioning” 


Stein and Doubleday, Doran 

Lecal gossip at Kennebunk Beach has it that 

there is a Mrs. Kenneth Roberts ... who 

keeps up a mighty good “better half” share in 
this famous writer’s busy day 


—_ 
Stephen Daye Press 


Henry Buxton, along with Thornton Wilder, 


is one of the few writers nowadays who can 
write about his neighbors and still be popular 
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| Who Makes Maine Books? 


Publishers are scarce in Maine, but 
there are three in Portland and two of 
these have built a reputation in the 
country at large as well as abroad: 
Thomas B. Mosher and the South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press. Mosher’s office 
in Exchange Street still dispenses 
Mosher belles-lettres under the direc- 
tion of Miss Flora Lamb, long Mosher’s 
secretary. His death in 1923 closed the 
career of one of the most picturesque 
of Maine’s book men. He found an 
early interest in literature, swore like a 
trooper, and delighted in evading copy- 
right laws. He was a man of delicate 
taste, artistic, precise, yet somehow 
tough and decadent withal. 

Fred Anthoensen of the Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press is doing some of the 
best fine printing of books in the East. 
Thirty-seven years of experience have 
given a quality to his work and a dig- 
nity, which is more than well-chosen 
type, harmonious papers and good press 
work. His genius has been recognized 
several times by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 

Falmouth Book House was started 
three years ago by two young newspa- 
permen with the firm belief that Maine 
should have another publishing house. 
They have published nineteen books, 
some of which have been mentioned 
elsewhere in this article. Leon Tebbetts, 
the leading spirit, says that three more 
volumes will be out this fall and that his 
most successful book has been “Histori- 
cal Churches and Homes of Maine,” 
written by the Maine Writers Research 
Club. 











one volume, why doesn’t Miss Millay 
yield up a few shekels in favor of her 
eager young audience and allow her 
publishers to collect her numerous 
small books of verse into one chunk of 
a book? Some generosity is due her de- 
voted followers by this time, who 
would in the midst of oppression, sup- 
pression and depression much appreci- 
ate a more economical approach to her 
interesting and changing mind. Cer- 
tainly the booksellers would appreciate 
having additional shelf room, now 
given over to “Fatal Interviews” with 
“Bucks in the Snow”! 

Abbie Huston Evans appeared on 
the poetic horizon a few years ago, 
with “Outcrop,” an exquisite book 
about the Penobscot Bay country. Be- 
side it on my shelf of favorite Maine 
books stands her new volume, “The 
Bright North,” which came out the 





The suggestions made here are as 
choppy as the waters of the Bay outside 
my window, but I believe they give 
fairly the trend of Maine’s authors at | 
the present time. The solution in which 
they are immersed would make a book. 

The Author. 














last of August. It bears the impact of 
experience, a completely original syn- 
thesis of personal feelings, the out- 
standing book of verse of 1938. 

Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Professor 
of English at Bowdoin, as YANKEE read- 
ers well know, finds life jovial and 
beautiful according to his own confes- 
sion. He has published seven books of 
verse. “Strange Holiness’ won the 
Pulitzer prize in 1937 and his last, 
“Maine Ballads,” is just off the press 
from Macmillan. He has a facile pen 
and he often slips the discipline of 
poetic form and races off as essayist, 
biographer, novelist or historian. One 
of Coffin’s most lovely books is “The 
Attic Room,” short sketches of Maine. 
It is fruity Maine lore, and is evidence 
that “Maine people stay in the mind 
even more vividly than the thousand 
miles of coast they sprawl along.” 

Louise Bogan, born in Livermore 
Falls on the Kennebec, northwest of 
Augusta, comes from Irish-American 
stock; her grandfather, James Bogan, 
was a sea captain out of Portland har- 
bor. Three slender books put her well 
in the front of modern poetry. Her re- 
views of poetry in The New Yorker 
contain the most interesting criticism 
of the form, content and technique of 
poetry to be found in any magazine 
today. We commend two poems to your 
attention especially: one in “Body of 
this Death” called ““Women” and the 
other in “Dark Summer” called “The 
Crossed Apple.” These were both born 
of Maine. 

Less widely known but more impor- 
tant to Maine perhaps are poets like 
Wilbert Snow, born on Whitehead 
Island in Penobscot Bay, where his 
father was a life saver. He was a lobster 
fisherman for some years, secured a 
common school education on the main- 
land, prepared for college and entered 
Bowdoin. Graduate work prepared 
him for teaching, and aftera wandering 
and interesting life he has anchored at 
Wesleyan as a creative teacher of Eng- 
lish. “Downeast,” ““Maine Coast,” and 
“Inner Harbor” are all of the very 
essence of the Maine coast, simple and 
poured from the mold of his early en- 
vironment. Other poets are Harry L. 
Koopman, born at Freeport, well- 
known librarian emeritus of Brown 
University, Nathan ‘Teffts, Bangor 
newspaper editor, Louise Coburn of 
Skowhegan, Josephine Stubbs, school 
teacher and mother, of Brownsville 
Junction in the remote north, Eliza- 
beth L. Tibbets of Exeter Mills, sub- 
stantial farmer’s wife. They have all 
written verse as native as firs. Mrs. 











Stubbs lives on the wrong side of a river 
up at the Junction and in order to get 
to her school winter and summer, hauls 
herself back and forth in a basket run 
on a cable, rigged by her husband, and 
then has to walk four or five miles to 
reach the schoolhouse. Of such experi- 
ence is native poetry born! A check list 
of country poets would double that 
original four hundred! 

From poetry to novel is no jump for 
Maine authors. They are as likely to 
do narrative in verse as in prose. See 
Robinson in some of his long poems. 
An analysis could be made of the 
seams which Maine novelists run into 
their characters to show the social pat- 
tern of the state; the difference between 
Coastal Maine and Northern Aroos- 
took and between that vast potato, 
lumber area, and the center country. 
The field is practically untouched as 
far as material goes, however, and we 
should have many more novels in the 
near future by native Maine people, 
who would interpret their distinct 
cleavage of occupations and interests. 

Aroostook County is beginning to 
acquire a literature of its own. All their 
apples are in two baskets — potatoes 
and lumber! —a problem of concen- 
tration if there ever was one. Charles 
M. Wilson has written a sketch of 
Aroostook, a mere appetizer, but he 
treats his subject with the observation 
of a trained agricultural journalist. 
This suggestive book “Aroostook: 
our Last Frontier,” — excellent for 
travellers out of the state who con- 
template a trip north. Pearl A. Tib- 
betts has given us a novelized history 
of an Aroostook family, covering the 
development of the potato industry, 
early railroads, etc., from the time of 
the Aroostook War. Dana Breed re- 
cently wrote “The Late Colonel Judd,” 
a story of the heir to the fortune of a 
timber baron living in the old family 
homestead at Bangor. There are three 
first rate books on the picturesque 
lumbermen in the northern woods. 
S. F. Bartlett of Lewiston, who died 
last year, wrote, “Beyond the Sowdy- 
hunk.” It is a book of tall stories of the 
lumber camps. Legends of the back- 
woods, feats of the modern Paul Bun- 
yans, heroic rescues on log-jammed 
rivers are here put down by a man who 
knew the woods from bark to pith. 

In “Holy Old Mackinaw” by 
Stewart Holbrook, a general survey of 
the American lumberjack, contains an 
exciting account of the flowering of 
Bangor, first of the great lumber towns. 
The rivalry between the Penobscot and 


(Continued on page 32) 





Who Sells Maine Books? 


Believe it or not, there are only five 
bookstores in the state which have 
qualified for membership in the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association. Two of 
these are in Portland, one in Waterville, 
one in Brunswick and one in Bangor. 
The rest of the state is served by news- 
paper, magazine and stationery stores, 
which occasionally carry cheap reprints 
as a sideline. “Too much reading rots 
the mind!” 

At 92 Exchange Street, Portland, is 
A. J. Huston’s second-hand bookshop. 
There is a casualness about the arrange 
ment which is as it should be, for there 
are some bookish people who feel that 
neatness spoils the atmosphere. In the 
mind of this shrewd and friendly book 
from 
Penobscot Bay country as a young man, 


seller, who went down the coast 





Kennedy 


1. J. Huston 


ing from the 


“commenced buy 
imerican News Co 
in 1888 and is still one of their 


customers” 


there is stored plenty of accurate, bib 
liographical information. He knows his 
Maine books, and has a good general 
stock of second-hand 
than ordinarily 


books at more 


fair prices. If you are 
on his mailing list, you will receive some 
very interesting material. 

Campbell's Book Store on Congress 
Street, Portland, is a small and attrac 
tive modern up-to-date bookshop, with 
a well-selected stock of current books 
Mr. Campbell is a bookman of long 
and he, 
Maine books. 

The Bangor Bookshop, one hundred 


and forty-eight miles north of Portland, 


experience, too, knows his 


last call south of Montreal, was opened 
in May 1938 by Walter Hard, Jr., son 
of the well-known Vermont poet-drug 
gist-bookseller-politician. Tables, in 
stead of counters, with plenty of chairs 
and plenty of light lend a pleasant ait 
of informality to the display of a fine 
general stock of current books. 

rhe two college towns each support 
W. Chandler & Son of 
Brunswick, and Farrows Book Store of 
Waterville. 


a boskshop, F. 











Joanna C. Colcord goes in for zestful songs of 

sailor folk when she is not attending to social 

work and other things in New York City. Her 

this Fall is to be illustrated by 
Gordon Grant 


new book 





Gladys Hasty Carroll also “turns with the 
earth” — having visited recently not only most 
of Europe but Minnesota as well husband 


and son in tow 





Adams Siudio 


Isabel Hopestill Carte? 
at the Madeira 


“I’m a schoolteacher 
School in The 
to finish a 
Now, I am trying to sketch. Now you 


Washington. 


first of this summer I slaved away 
book 


don’t call that exciting news, do you?” 





Blackstone Studios 
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1 Big Game 


Deer are quite generally on 
the increase in all New England. Par- 
ticularly is this true in southern and 
eastern Maine, Vermont’s Windham 
County, and southern New Hampshire. 

Maine conservation officer, Gerald 
Averill, writes, “York county in south- 
ern Maine produced a registered deer 
kill of 770, or .77 per square mile. This 
in a thickly settled community traversed 
by a network of improved or macadam 
roads. Forty years ago a deer was a 
curiosity in some localities where now 
they are a serious problem to farmers 
and orchardists.” 

From Ashland in the heart of Aroos- 
took’s big game region, Mr. L. B. Hard- 
wick informs us that not only will deer 
and bear be plentiful but conditions 
for hunting excellent. He explains that 
a “bumper beechnut crop,” which 
comes about every sixth year, will at- 
tract both deer and bear to the hard- 
wood ridges and “offer the prettiest 
kind of shooting — plenty of long open 
shots.” Moreover, he adds, the game 
will be “prone to feed at all hours of 
the day — not apt to be the case under 
normal conditions.” 

His advice on when to hunt in 
Aroostook: October for bear, as they 
are then “active, cruising out their 
winter quarters”; but November for 
deer, as that is the “rutting season . . . 
and bucks are more in evidence and 
easier to approach than earlier.” 

Offered as an explanation for the in- 
creased numbers of Maine deer is the 
lack of large scale lumber operations in 
the past few years. Inversely this is 
proved in one section of the state where 
most cedar swamps have been cut over 
recently. The majority of deer have dis- 
appeared. “Hunting and the work of 
predators (chiefly bobcats) are now 
doubly dangerous to the few remain- 
ing deer,” is the opinion of an observer 
in this section. 

Discussing predators, Chief Warden 
E. H. Ingraham of Bingham, Maine, 
says they are no longer needed “to as- 
sure a strong race of deer. Our severe 
winters and hunters will do that. It’s a 
long time since we've had the timber 
wolf and we've gotten along nicely 
without him.” 

But from Penobscot county Warden 
Daniel Malloy reports the presence of 
an equally dangerous predator — one 
foreign to the east — the coyote. “That 
they have reared young,” he writes, 
“has been definitely established, as 
twelve of these animals have been 
taken in the Argyle bog area since 1936, 
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LETS GO 
HUNTING 


By B. M. RICE 


Latest reports from wardens and 

hunters on this year’s hunting pros- 

pects. It isn’t all inclusive, but we'll 

warrant you never made a hunting 
trip that was 


four of them pups.” Since July state 
troopers have accounted for four more 
— two of them pups. 

There has been no open season on 
moose for the last ten years. And while 
several of these animals have been re- 
ported as far south as New Hamp- 
shire’s Monadnock region and western 
Massachusetts, this may not augur a 
general increase in numbers. It is the 
opinion of one able authority that “the 
moose as a game animal is done as he is 
the victim of a disease that cannot seem 
to be overcome.” Experts at the Uni- 
versity of Maine are trying to diagnose 
this disease. 

There are probably far more bear in 
our three northern states than the 
number of those killed would indicate. 
(For Maine, 1936, records give but 98.) 

Here are some opinions on the 
subject. 

From a Maine game warden: “The 
bear is a very cunning animal and is 
only kept down in numbers by the fact 
that he breeds but once in every two 
years.” 

From a northern New Hampshire 
warden: “He is undoubtedly more 
plentiful than we realize and should 
be made a game animal.” (Maine and 
Vermont consider him such, but there 
is no closed season in either state.) 

From an experienced hunter of 
West Wardsboro, Vermont: “Seems 
strange that there is not more bear 
hunting done in this section. With 
trained dogs there is a chance of some 
fine sport. Should like to see it tried 
out on the first snow.” (He adds that 
bear in that section of southern Ver- 
mont do not go into winter quarters 
till late December or early January.) 

Mr. William E. Green, internation- 
ally known bear and bobcat “special- 
ist,” is one of the few men who prac- 





tice the sport. “The black bear,” he 
says, “may be hunted in either spring 
or fall, but the spring season is pre- 
ferred . . . as they are in their best 
fur. It is not uncommon at that time 
of year to get after a big fellow that will 
not tree but challenges both hunters 
and hounds.” 


2. Bobcat and Canadian Lynx 

Last year the number of bears killed 
in Maine, and bobcat and Canadian 
lynx killed in Massachusetts was ap- 
proximately the same. This offers clear 
evidence as to the southward range of 
the cats. Their number in a given 
region is dependent upon the typog- 
raphy (the Canadian lynx holding 
pretty much to the mountains — the 
bobcat to heavy forests), the amount of 
prey available, and how drastically 
they are hunted. 

Deer and sheep killers, they are con- 
sidered our number one predators. Yet 
many hunters and conservation officers 
recognize their game qualities. 

“I feel that bobcats have got to be 
kept down but by no means extermi- 
nated,” is the opinion of Warden Clark 
of Washington county, Maine. 

“Hunting them with a dog is the 
best of sport,” declares Warden Ray- 
mond L. Morse, and illustrates with 
the following incident from his own 
Penobscot region: 

For some months a bobcat had baf- 
fled all attempts of hounds and hunt- 
ers by running to the edge of tidewater 
and there disappearing. Then “in the 
middle of February, on a fresh snow, 
a Mr. Grindle chased the same cat. She 
circled a number of times before 
heading for the bay. Mr. Grindle 
found his dog running up and down 
the shore trying to find the cat’s tracks. 
He put a leash on the dog and together 
they followed the shore line up one 
way and back the other but without 
success. Then he noticed a small is- 
land about a quarter of a mile offshore, 
and sat down and waited till the tide 
had gone down enough for him to 
wade out with his dog under his arm. 
He saw where the cat had landed, so 
he let his dog go on the trail. Immedi- 
ately the cat came around a point of 
land and started swimming for shore. 
Mr. Grindle shot her.” 


3. Raccoon, Fox and Rabbit 

“Gray coon are found in all the New 
England states,” says Mr. “Bert” 
Brown of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
who has been hunting them for forty 
years, “and right here within 20 miles 
of Boston they're as plentiful as ever. 











—— 





Almost no ‘stocking’ has been done, 
but then there are comparatively few 
fellows who know or enjoy the sport.” 

Game Warden Averill, however, re- 
ports that in York, Cumberland, and 
Oxford counties in Maine “the sport 
has become so popular and remunera- 
tive that a season limit of 20 raccoons 
has been imposed, and a big game li- 
cense is now required by non-residents 
to hunt them.” 

Mr. Brown vouches for the fact that 
coon do grow big in Maine. He has 
taken one from that state weighing 44 
pounds, another weighing 38, whereas 
the largest taken by him in Massachu- 
setts (and he does most of his hunting 
there) tipped the scales at 32. 

From his many years hunting and 
observing this animal, he has found 
the following facts to be of particular 
interest: 

Hunted with dogs, the coon has all 
the tricks of a fox and more. He will 
wade a stream, or swim it, walk a wall, 
and (something no fox has ever done) 
climb out on a limb and jump off to 
confuse the scent. He is courageous, 
sometimes coming down from a tree 
to scrap it out with the dogs. To do 
this he will lie flat on his back and 
fight with his teeth and all four feet, 
frequently hugging the dog’s head to 
him like a wrestler. Of all animals he 
is the cleanest and most particular in 
his habits. He is especially fond of 
frogs and fish, but will not touch these 
for food till he has “dressed” them — 
just as we would. And he will eat noth- 
ing till he has washed it. Mr. Brown 
recalls observing one coon eating 
watercress on a log beside a brook. 

“He'd reach down with one ‘hand,’ 
bring it up full of watercress, then fall 
to picking it over — just like a house- 
wife with a bowl of spinach. When he'd 
selected just the pieces he wanted, he'd 
reach down and give them a good swish 
in the water before putting them in his 
mouth.” 

The red fox is common in all our six 
states. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut have also a fair num- 
ber of gray fox (about one in every 
ten). It is evident that both species are 
more than holding their own, and 
their number in any given region — 
except where hunted excessively — is in 
direct ratio to the amount of food ob- 
tainable. Game warden George Proc- 
tor of southern New Hampshire says, 
“Whereas the vixen will ordinarily 
have four to five cubs in a litter, at 
times when there is a prolonged short- 
age of their natural food, one, or two 
at most, will be born.” 


A well-known Massachusetts fox 
hunter, Mr. Charles Heffinger, points 
out that the farmer as well as the 
hunter might regard the fox as an as- 
set, since bugs, crickets, grasshoppers 
and mice form a large part of his diet. 
Agricultural experts have estimated 
that for this reason each fox is worth 
$50 to the farmer on whose land he 
hunts. 

As a game animal, Mr. Heffinger has 
a good word for the “gray.” He has 
found him “cooler and trickier” before 
the hounds than the red, and while 
the latter is wide circling when run, the 
former resorts to “quick turning” and 
is generally unpredictable in his ma- 
neuvers. 

Cottontail rabbits and hares are re- 
ported generally on the increase every- 
where a natural expectation, as it 
has been three or four years in most 
sections since the rabbit disease. This 
appears every tenth year. 

From eastern Maine, however, a 
conservation officer reports, “Our 
snowshoe hares (the only kind of rab- 
bits we have) have taken an awful lick- 
ing in the past few years. They have 
been hunted for both sport and food. 
In addition to this, thousands have 
been taken and shipped to other states. 
This practice was stopped by the last 
legislature.” 

Discussing the kinds of rabbit re- 
leased in his area in New Hampshire, 
Warden George Proctor says that the 
cottontails imported from Missouri a 
few years ago were a hardy breed and 
improved the native strain. He won- 
ders if some big Texas “jacks” might 
not be introduced (they weigh up to 
fifty pounds), but is not sure they 
would stand the severe climate. 


4. Upland Birds — Partridge, Quail, 
Pheasant, Woodcock 

As in the case of the rabbits, the par- 
tridge reached the low point of their 
cycle a few years ago, though not the 
same year. (Some experts claim a Co- 
incidence of the low point of both 
cycles is unheard of.) Reports from 
every state show the birds generally on 
the increase, but as usual at the recom- 
mencement of a cycle, “spotty” condi- 
tions prevail. Some sections show a 
faster comeback than others. 

At least one observer, Mr. Arthur 
Harlow, President of the Massachu- 
setts Fish and Game Association, feels 
that grouse shooting may be very poor 
again this fall. Many young birds on 
the Association’s game preserve, he 
says, died during the heavy rains of 
early summer. Such mortality (among 


young quail and pheasant, as well as 
partridge) has either been unobserved 
by conservation officers, or discounted 
in their predictions. Shooting on 
pheasant and partridge will be better 
than last year is their verdict. 

Of quail — “Broods large and flying 
well,” Mr. Allan Keniston reports 
from Martha’s Vineyard. In Connecti- 
cut, however, this game bird is “so 
scarce as to be a collector’s item,” and 
there is no open season. Open season 
again in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, though the distribution of quail 
in those states is limited largely to the 
southern sections and the Connecticut 
valley respectively. 

Why does not the hardy pheasant, 
stocked so heavily each year in sections 
of all our states, show a larger natural 
increase? (Grouse, of course, are not 
stocked at all.) Mr. Folger Frost dis- 
cusses the answer to this question as 
he sees it in his own state, Connecticut. 
“There are less and less natural pheas- 
ant covers in this state every year,” he 
declares, “because of a tendency toward 
centralization of population in urban 
areas. Annually more farms are being 
abandoned as such and sold to city peo- 
ple as summer places, which means the 
cultivated fields that once supplied 
pheasant food and cover are rapidly 
growing back into brush and forest 
land.” 

From eastern Maine, the great 
breeding ground of woodcock, “a wet 
season which has made it easy for the 
birds to obtain food” has been re- 
ported, and their numbers “about as 
usual.” 

The Biological Station in Washing- 
ton county, Maine, has banded many 
of the young native birds. Depending 
on storm and cold conditions, these 
should be on their way across southern 
New England the latter part of Octo- 
ber, through the first weeks in No- 
vember. 

Gunners, particularly upland gun- 
ners in densely populated southern 
New England, are faced with the prob- 
lem of where to gun. Each year more 
good hunting country is “posted” by 
landowners justly indignant at the dam- 
age committed by a nuisance minority 
of sportsmen. Local sportsmen’s clubs 
believe that the solution to the prob- 
lem lies in courteous coéperation on 
their part with local landowners. The 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Associa- 
tion offers the well-stocked game pre- 
serve as the way out. The best features 
of both these solutions Connecticut 
feels is to be found in her Regulated 

(Continued on page 35) 
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George E. French 


A group of fishing guides warming up This picture of a deer at home in the w 
long focus lens 


L. B. Hardwick 


Bruin takes it standing up 


Here’s a picture of a game warden 

taking a picture of a moose. The 

pistol in the game warden’s belt 
is just in case . 


This picture of a deer being brought home was made possible by 
a long range rifle 
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George E. French 


This tame “bobcat” (Bay Lynx) eating from the gloved hand of his captor . . . the bay William E. Green of Fairlee, Vt 
lynx is rated as New England’s number 1 predator fellow and the dogs that broug 
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Fritz Ewing, Standard Oil executive, can hold his own with Maine's best 


Bert Brown of Hingham, Mass., with some fine grey coon skins. Mr. Brown has been hunting 
coon in New England mostly right around Hingham, and has been in on the kill of some 1,600 
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Maine Development Commi 


L. B. Hardwick 


Here is Mr. L. B. Hardwick of Ashland, Maine, with a 
Canadian lynx shot near his camp 


William B. Rice, Il, of Hingham 

Mass., and friend, starting out to 

set their decoys for native black 

duck, red legs, pin tail, blue bills 
and widgeon 


Getting back to the rocks after setting out the decoys, a gunning 
scene that will be duplicated many times this fall from 
Narragansett to Merrymecting 
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WE FIGHT IN SPAIN 


YANKEE prints this, not as propaganda for either side, 
but as current comment on a vital struggle — 


Au OF US are so busy these 
days, worrying about the storms that 
disturb our own little corners, that we 
give scant thought to those events 
which our children and grandchildren 
some day will study in history books. 
So remote does the war in Spain seem 
that we feel it concerns another sort of 
man and woman, living in another uni- 
verse. If we do shudder at newsreels 
of strikingly familiar homes being 
bombed, it soon passes with the conso- 
lation that the Atlantic divides us from 
such barbarities. 

Yet the struggle in Spain is real and 
intimate to many Americans. A North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy has been collecting money 
and medical supplies nearly since the 
fascist rebellion started. Only recently 
a large group of Boston clergymen 
went to Washington to urge Congress 
to lift its embargo against the Loyalist 
Government. Last year at Harvard, 
students, faculty members, and em- 
ployees raised nearly three thousand 
dollars to send an ambulance to Spain. 
This year they again raised money for 
an ambulance. Meetings have been 
held in the Old South Meeting House, 
where speakers connected the struggle 
of the Spanish peasants and workers 
against foreign invasion with our own 
war of independence from England. 

Americans have done more than this. 
Those who have been following the 
dispatches of Herbert Matthews in the 
New York Times have read much 
about the Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington Battalions com- 
posed of Americans who went to Spain 
to fight for the legal government. In 
his recent book, ““I'wo Wars and More 
to Come,” Mr. Matthews cites cases of 
exceptional bravery on the part of the 
Yanks in Spain. He gives them much 
credit for the almost unbelievable re- 
sistance of the untrained people of 
Spain fighting against the finest troops 
and equipment in Europe. 

Going to a foreign nation to take 
sides in a cause is nothing new in 
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By ALEXANDER KARANIKAS 


American history. Every child knows 
about Lafayette, who gave up a com- 
fortable life in France to give his all 
to the embattled farmers who “fired 
the shot heard round the world.” In 
his day the struggle of all struggles was 
for democracy against feudal tyranny, 
and wherever tyranny was attacking, 
as in the case of the British against the 
Colonies, there the democrats of the 
world like Lafayette and Von Steuben 
came to do their bit. 

Lafayette saw that the same forces 
which oppressed America oppressed 
the French republicans as well. They 
were the cruel forces of feudal society 
in decline. ‘Today those who go to fight 
in Spain see fascism trying to revive the 
ideas of feudalism, bringing back to the 
world that tyranny over the individual 
which lovers of democracy detest. They 
see the Moors and the Italians doing 
the work the mercenary Hessians did 
during our Revolution. And they see 
behind the news and the headlines, be- 
hind the chatter of machine guns, the 
image of determined and desperate dic- 
tators who frankly proclaim the world 
their own. 

“I have not changed much,” a stu- 
dent Yankee who went to Spain writes 
me. He was at Harvard last year. “Only 
I’m more cautious now, more calm, and 
I've developed an awful acquisitive- 
ness.”” It seems that Spain has taught 
him how to grab, to grab what little of 
democratic soil he could from fascist 
dictatorship. And for what little soil 
he could save he gave a left arm. A 
pound of flesh for so much soil, this 
seems to be the modern method of ex- 
change. 

Although I know of only a few boys, 
all students, who went to Loyalist 
Spain, about three thousand went from 
the United States in all, nearly a hun- 
dred from New England. Many of 
them have been killed. In the Harvard 
Crimson, the campus daily, a story ap- 
peared sometime ago about Jean Bron- 
stein, a Harvard man, killed on one of 
the fronts. Mr. Matthews also men- 


tions him in his book. To my knowl- 
edge Harvard and the University of 
New Hampshire are the only New 
England colleges represented in the 
Spanish trenches. Those who left are 
getting education of a little different 
sort. Yet the eternal desire of every 
college man still remains. My friend 
Jorg Seigel writes me, “But should you 
meet a lovely Radcliffe girl — will you 
have her write me?” 

Who would think, driving through 
the peaceful town of Durham, New 
Hampshire, that there are students 
there who anxiously watch the mail for 
letters from classmates fighting Franco 
in Spain? When I was there before com- 
ing to Harvard, a tall Irish freshman, 
Danny Fitzgerald, used to try to con- 
vince me that the co-operative move- 
ment would cure the world of all its 
economic ills. He was an ordinary fel- 
low enjoying jokes like the rest of us, 
doing as little studying if not less, and 
worried a little more than the others 
about the plight of mankind and the 
aggressions of fascism. Now Danny is 
back after a year’s service with the 
Loyalists, a wiser, sterner, and infinitely 
older boy. He will have many stories 
to tell his children. 

What does the average Yankee of to- 
day think of such young fellows as 
Danny Fitzgerald? One hears from all 
sides, ““He’s a crack-pot,” “He's crazy,” 
“He’s dizzy for adventure.” Such an at- 
titude is natural for people who want 
to go their merry way unmolested by 
thoughts of the modern world situa- 
tion. It is somebody else’s battle, they 
say. We went over once and got stung. 
Those who meddle in Spain's affairs 
are like fishes which are not satisfied 
with the frying pan, but want to jump 
into the fire as well. 

Yet Danny will explain, and in doing 
so will ask some perplexing questions. 
He will ask you why hundreds of thou- 
sands in the Clevelands and Chicagoes 
of wealthy America are on the verge 
of starvation? Why we spent billions 
on armaments when our people want 
relief and lower taxes? Who the people 
are who invade other nations, destroy 
Spanish and Chinese culture, try to dis- 
tort the democratic heritage of man- 
kind, and why? 

These questions are stupendous. To 
us who think in terms of baseball 
games, jazz, beer parties, and happy 
home life, these questions are un- 
answerable. We have not been ac- 
customed to investigate closely the 
powerful forces of wealth and finance 
behind fascism. Danny feels sure that 
these forces are responsible for the 











misery of the world, because they con- 
trol the resources of the world, and in 
Spain where the people saw through 
their greed these forces are resorting to 
force and violence to keep their privi- 
leges. Franco is merely the boy in uni- 
form who does their bidding. Juan 
March, the richest man in Spain, was 
one of those who gave guns so that 
Franco could destroy the people’s gov- 
ernment. 

There is some opinion in America 
spread by such papers as those of Mr. 
Hearst to the effect that the American 
boys go to Spain to prepare for a revolu- 
tion in America when they return. 
Since Mr. Hearst has proved himself 
an admirer of Hitler and Mussolini one 
can understand why he should slander 
those who defend democracy in Spain. 
We have had our democratic revolu- 
tion, back in the days of 1776. In Spain 
the democratic republic, formed when 
King Alfonso abdicated in 1931, is to- 
day under attack by the feudal land- 
owning and other fascist groups around 
Franco. People like Dan Fitzgerald see 
this aggression as a world trend which 
can only end in another world war. If 
fascism wins all over the globe, then the 
American, the French, and all the other 


revolutions will have to be fought all 
over again. This the Yanks in Spain do 
not wish to see. 

The boys who go across to Spain are 
not forgotten over here. The Friends 
of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion col- 
lect cigarettes, food, and other niceties 
to send them. The Friends also seek 
rehabilitation, jobs, rest, and medical 
care for those who return. The “vet- 
erans” of this Spanish war recently held 
a conference in Washington which was 
addressed by several prominent mem- 
bers of Congress. During the New York 
May Day, parade of 300,000 the veterans 
were given the honor of being the first 
contingent. Even Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has intervened to aid 
wounded Americans stranded in France 
get back to their native land. One 
of the most widely known veterans 
is Robert Raven, completely blinded 
by a bomb, who has been touring 
the nation pleading for moral and 
financial support of his buddies in 
Spain. 

My Harvard friend writes from Bar- 
celona on what is expected from us 
back home. “Really you fellows and 
girls back home must come to our help 
now. Your assistance is of prime im- 


portance. The Spanish army of the 
Republic needs arms — especially air- 
planes. All your efforts must be to raise 
the slogan of ‘Stop the Aggressor.’ If 
you back home don’t keep faith in the 
ideals for which many of us have died 
— then democracy is doomed.” 

These are trying times. Depression 
gets deeper and deeper in America and 
throughout the world. Ethiopia and 
Austria have disappeared. China and 
Spain are under continual bombard- 
ment, and those who suffer most are 
not the soldiers, but the women and 
children who remain at home. Tomor- 
row we may see German armies march- 
ing into Czechoslovakia, another dem- 
ocratic nation attacked by fascism. If 
the Nazi move toward the east, then 
the world war we all fear will have 
started. Political and military observers 
feel that this move will not come until 
Franco wins in Spain. Thus the Spanish 
Loyalists, and the few Americans who 
remain with them, are holding back 
the rising waters of the next world war. 
The future will bring us more informa- 
tion about the Abraham Lincoln Bat- 
talion in Spain — the Lafayettes of the 
twentieth century. 

(See page 43) 











THREE O'CLOCK LUNCHEON ... RONDA, SPAIN 























Oru GUESTS — a Marquis and his Mar- 
chioness, a University Professor, his wife, a former 
gentleman-in-waiting to the King, who bore the 
title of “Chief of the Knighthood of Ronda,” and 
his widowed sister, Donna Anna. 

The Marquis opened the conversation by ask- 
ing my husband if he thought Democracy a success 
in America. Yankee to the core, my Sefior replied 
in the affirmative. The Marquis shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Here it is a farce,” he said. “At first the govern- 
ment takes our land and gives it to our peasants 
and now they have returned it to us again because 
they could not, as we have always done, finance 
the seeding and harvesting of the crops.” 

“You must give them time to solve their prob- 
lems,” broke in the Professor. “They have after all 
attacked our gravest difficulty, lack of education. 
Here in Andalusia, eighty per cent of the people 
can neither read nor write.” 

“Can a farmer plow better for being able to 
study the classics?” the Marquis protested. 

“Three thousand schools now being built will 
make Spain a strong country,” our learned friend 
persisted. “We must have people educated to un- 
derstand representative government and help re- 





store the Cortes. If Don Alfonso had listened to 
good advice and made concessions he would still 
be in power. Don’t you think so?” He turned to 
the Knight. 

“I was with the King the evening he fled. He 
said something of that sort himself,” the Knight 
replied. 

“Do you feel he will ever return?” my Sefior 
ventured. 

“Never,” cried the Professor. “The people do 
not wish to be any more exploited.” 

“Our beloved King exploit his subjects!” The 
Marquis’ eyes flashed. “You must not say such 
things before our American friends.” 

“It is an open secret. He made a fortune by con 
trolling the fishing industry and others I could 
mention.” 

“He had to have money,” broke in the Knight. 
“He was most generous. He had many cares. 0 

Before he could finish, the Professor inter- 
rupted saying, “I, too, loved Don Alfonso 
and someday I would like to see Spain again have 
a king — but not on the old basis.” 

The talk then turned to lighter subjects. Not 
until six o'clock did our friends rise to leave. 

MARION WHITING. 
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STUFFED EGGPLANT 
1 medium-sized eggplant 
1 cup uncooked mushrooms 
4 cup chopped onion 
1 cup minced ham 
4 thsps. butter 
\ teasp. salt 
ly teasp. black pepper 
Cut eggplant in half lengthwise. Scoop 
out pulp to within half an inch of the 
outer skin. Peel mushrooms. Chop mush- 
rooms and eggplant coarsely, and sauté 
in butter with onions for ten minutes. Add 
ham and seasonings. Fill eggplant shells 
with the mixture and sprinkle top with 
buttered breadcrumbs. Bake in a hot oven 
until heated through and brown. Serve 
with thin strips of pimento arranged cross- 
wise on top. 


TomMAto Mince MEAT 
8 q uarts green tomatoes 
3 pounds brown sugar 
1 cup vinegar 
1 teasp. salt 
1 pint boiled cider 
2 pounds seeded raisins 
1 tabsp. clove 
1 tabsp. cinnamon 
1 tabsp. nutmeg 
1 tabsp. allspice 
Cook all together about 214 hours. Put 
in cans and seal. 
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French 


Harvest Recapes 


By LOUISE CRATHERN RUSSELL 


STUFFED PEPPERS 
6 firm green peppers 
2 cups chopped cooked meat 
4 cup breadcrumbs 
ly teasp. black pepper 
Vf teasp. salt 
ly cup stock 
1 small onion chopped 
Buttered breadcrumbs 
Wash peppers. Cut a piece from the 
stem end of each. Remove seeds. Parboil 
for five minutes. Stuff with a mixture of the 
meat, breadcrumbs, stock, and seasoning, 
and top with buttered breadcrumbs. Pour 
water around the peppers to cover the bot- 
tom of the baking-pan. Bake for 45 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Serve with to- 
mato sauce. 
PARSNIP FRITTERS 
Wash and scrape 10 medium-sized pars- 
nips. Cook in boiling salted water for 
forty-five minutes. Drain, mash; and sea- 
son with butter, salt, and pepper. Shape 
into small, flat, round cakes. Roll in flour, 
fry lightly and quickly, turning frequently. 
VINEGARED CARROTS 
Wash and scrape 12 medium-sized car- 
rots. Boil until tender. Cut lengthwise in 
quarters. Place in heated shallow serving 
dish. Season with salt, pepper, paprika, 
melted butter. Pour over carrots half a cup 
of hot cider vinegar. Serve. 





PRESERVED WATERMELON 


Peel off the rind. Remove all red parti- 
cles. Cut remainder in small cubes. Weigh 
the fruit and allow an equal weight of 
sugar. Put watermelon on to cook, adding 
water enough to keep it from burning. 
Remove from fire. Put on the weighed 
sugar with water enough to wet it through. 
Boil until clear. Add two sliced lemons to 
the syrup; then the watermelon. Cook all 
together. Seal in small jars. 





GREEN TOMATO PIE 
2 medium-sized tomatoes 
1 cup sugar 
1 teasp. salt 
2 chopped apples r 
2 tabsp. vinegar 
lf teasp. clove 
1 teasp. cinnamon 
1 teasp. allspice 
Bake with two crusts. 
APPLE PupDDING 
1 egg 


2 cups flour 


2 tsps. cream of tartar 
1 cup milk 
4 cup butter 
1 cup sugar 
1 tsp. soda 
8 apples 

Beat sugar and butter together; then 
the egg well-beaten. Stir in the dry ingre- 
dients, alternating with the milk. Lastly 
stir in the apples (previously peeled and { 
cut into quarters). Steam 214 hours. Serve 
hot with cream. 


MASHED TURNIP 
Wash and slice two medium-sized tur- 
nips. Boil in salted water until tender. 
Drain, mash; season with butter, salt, pep- 
per, a little cream. 


FARMER'S CABBAGE 





Put one cabbage through the meat- 
grinder, coarsely. Place in a well-buttered 
baking-dish. Season well with salt and pep- 
per. Add two cups of white sauce. Mix 
well. Cover with buttered breadcrumbs. 
Bake until brown. 

Make the white sauce as follows: 


3 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 
114 cups milk 
¥% teasps. salt 
Few grains of pepper 





Melt the butter. Add flour mixed with 
seasonings. Stir until thoroughly blended. 
Then pour on gradually while stirring 
constantly the milk; bring to the boiling 
point, and boil two minutes. 


Rep FLANNEL HAsH 

1 cup chopped cooked corned beef 

I cup coarsely chopped boiled potatoes 
ly cup chopped cooked beets 

2 tablespoons fat 

Salt, pepper, chopped onion to taste 

Heat fat in frying-pan. Spread mixture 
smoothly over the bottom of the pan. 
Brown slowly on both sides. Do not stir. 




















GRAPE JUICE 
Pick grapes from stem and wash. Put on 
fire with a little cold water. Boil until soft 
enough to strain through a cheesecloth 
bag. To every pint of juice add one cup of 
sugar. Boil again and can while hot. 


CRABAPPLE CONSERVE 

3 quarts crabapples 

3 oranges 

3 quarts sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 pint cider vinegar 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1 pound seedless raisins 

Remove cores of crabapples. Cut crab- 

apples in small pieces. Grind the peel of 
the oranges. Mix all of the ingredients to- 
gether. Let stand about 24 hours. Add juice 
of the oranges. Cook mixture until it be- 
comes thick like marmalade. Bottle and 
seal. 


Ocroser Peacn CAKE 


1 cup flour 
14, teasps. baking powder 

1 egg 

Vf teasp. salt 

6 teasps. sugar 

\4 cup shortening 

2 teasps. milk 

5 peaches 

lf teasp. cinnamon 

Sift flour, baking powder, 2 teasps. sugar, 

and salt. Work in shortening until mix- 
ture is of crumb-like consistency. Add 
beaten egg and milk. Spread in greased 
pan about 10” x 6”. Arrange peaches which 
have been peeled and cut in 3,” slices, 
over this mixture. Sprinkle with remaining 
sugar mixed with the cinnamon. Bake at 
350 degrees for 40 minutes. 


GINGER PEAR 
10 pounds pears 
5 pounds sugar 
5 ounces canton ginger 
5 lemons 
Peel pears. Slice very thin. Add sugar 
and ginger. Let stand over night. In the 
morning add the lemons cut into small 
pieces, after removing the seeds. Cook 
slowly for three hours. Seal in jelly glasses. 


PEACH CHUTNEY 
3 pounds peaches 
3 pounds onions 
\4 pound ginger 
2 cups vinegar 
4 pounds apples 
1 pound seeded raisins 
1 teasp. salt 
2 pounds sugar 
Peel and stone the peaches. Peel and 
core the apples. Peel the onions. Chop all 
fine. Add the raisins and ginger — both cut 
very fine; then the salt, vinegar, and sugar. 
Boil one hour. 


PICKLED BEETS 


Boil seven beets until tender, remove 
skin, and cut lengthwise. Take equal parts 


of vinegar and,sugar, 14 teasp. cloves, 4 
teasp. cinnamon, and let boil. Place beets 
in a jar. Cover with the vinegar mixture. 
The beets will be ready to use in three 
days. 
Peprer RELISH 

24 sweet peppers 

2 hot peppers 
8 large onions 


I 


a 
> cups sugar 
3 tablespoons salt 
I quart vinegar 
Seed peppers and chop with onions 
Pour vinegar over all. Boil thirty minutes 


CRANBERRY MUFFINS 
2 cups flour 
3 teasp. baking powder 
I egg 
4 tablespoons shortening 
4, cup cranberry halves 
lf teasp. salt 
4 tablespoons sugar 
I cup milk 
4 cup powdered sugar 
Mix cranberries with the sugar. Let 
stand while the muffins are mixed. For the 
muffins — sift together the dry ingredients; 
add well-beaten egg, milk, and melted 
shortening; then to this add the cranberry 
mixture. Bake in a moderate oven. 


FROSTED CRANBERRIES 
6 cups cranberries 
214 cups water 
31%, cups sugar 
Pick over and wash berries, add water 

and sugar, cook ten minutes, and skim 
during the cooking. Strain through sieve, 
cool. Pour into covered moulds. Pack in 
ice and salt, using equal parts of each, 
and let stand four hours. Serve in place 
of cranberry jelly or cranberry sauce. 


Aunt Eunice’s CRANBERRY PUDDING 


1 egg, well-beaten 
I scant cup sugar 
Butter, size of an egg, melted 
4 cup cold water 
2 teaspoons baking powder in 
flour to make batter as for cake 
1 cup cranberries added last 


enough 


Bake in moderate oven. 
Serve with egg sauce made with 
I egg 
3 tablespoons sugar 
Butter size of an egg 
Beat well together; then add a little 
water and vanilla. 


CELERY SAUCE 
15 small ripe tomatoes 
I small green pepper 
11% tablespoons salt 
large celery heads 


cups vinegar 


7 
1 small cup white sugar 
o 
2 onions 


Chop all the vegetables. Mix with the 
other ingredients. Boil until thick. Bottle 
up. 





Tomato Butter 

5 pounds tomatoes. Peel and cover 
with vinegar. Let stand over night. Drain 
well. Make syrup of 14 pint of vinegar, 114 
pounds brown sugar, 4 teaspoon red pep- 
per. Place 14 tablespoon each of cloves, 
cinnamon, and allspice in a bag in the 
syrup. Add 4 tablespoon salt. After syrup 
boils, put in tomatoes and boil until thick. 


Harvest RELISH 
I quart ripe cucumbers 
3 cups vinegar 
I pint onions 
3 cups sugar 
1 quart ripe tomatoes 
Peel and cut fine the cucumbers, toma- 
toes, and onions. Boil all together until 
tender. 
\dd a paste made of 
1 tablespoon mustard 
21 6 tablespoons flour 
I teaspoon turmeric 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Boil until thick. 


BAKED PEARS 
Fill an earthen bean pot with Sheldon or 
Seckel pears, left whole and unpeeled. Add 
to each quart of fruit — 


6 cup brown sugar 
6 cup maple sugar 
4 cup hot water 


4 teaspoon ginger 
Bake slowly for three hours, replacing 
water as needed in order to keep the pears 
from burning and to make a syrup in the 
bottom of the bean pot. 


Sweet PickLep PEARS 

4 quarts pears 

I pint cider vinegar 

2 pounds brown sugar 

1 ounce stick cinnamon 

Boil sugar, cinnamon, and vinegar for 

twenty minutes, together. Stick two cloves 
into each pear. Place pears in the syrup 
and cook until soft. Can and seal 


AppLe CRUMB 


4 sour apples 

\4 cup butter 

1 cup brown sugai 

1 cup flow 

Butter baking-dish and cover with sliced 

apples. Work butter, sugar, and flour to- 
gether until mixture is like granulated 
sugar. Spread over apples. Bake in hot 
oven ten minutes. Reduce heat. Bake until 
apples are soft and crumbs brown. Serve 
with cream. 


Sweet Ripe CUCUMBER 
4 quarts ripe cucumbers 
I pint vinegar 
2 pounds sugar 
1 ounce stick cinnamon 
Cut the cucumbers in chunks. Soak over 
night in salted water (2 tablespoons salt 
to each quart of water). Drain. Boil sugar 


(Continued on page 36) 
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RESORTS 


HOTEL SHERATON 


On the Chades at 91 Bay Stute Road 
* 


The choice of discriminating 


travelers who appreciate dis- 
tinctive service and surroundings 
‘3.50 up—Single, *5. up—Double 


Nordblom Frank G. Anderson 


MANAGER 


oO Oe es _ __— 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770 — 
Open All Year 35 Rooms 
| Luncheons Dinners 
| CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


<——So— oo OO OD 


Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 








HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 
Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to Rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 
atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 











SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, $5.00 and up 
Cocktail bar and cesnsot — 100 


A BOSTON HOME FOR YANKEES 
24 Commonwealth Avenue 
Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable beds, 
private or semi-private baths. Within walking distance 
of downtown. Reasonable. Special weekly rates. 








The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 
the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 
dinners (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up. 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable rooms, good food and reasonable rates 


SKY FIELDS w INTER LODGE 
p Bridgewater Hill, 
Open the year jy 
Reasonable rates. Home cooking. No liquors. Address: 
“Skyfields,”” Plymouth, N. H. R. F 
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HOME TO ROOST 
(Continued from page 13) 

He continued shaking his head, gaz- 
ing past her. She had raised her voice 
too high, she realized. But there was no 
one there. The few distant houses 
seemed to have turned their backs to- 
ward them, even the wisps of human 
voices sounded as if they had turned 
their backs. When she looked back at 
him she realized that he had started 
muttering. 

“You and the house,” he was saying. 
“And me thinking, now Deborah could 
forgive an old broken man, a man 
that’s done for and weak. And then 
coming to my own old house again. 

“My house,” she interrupted him. 

He shrugged. “Then coming down 
to your house again, and seein’ the old 
place, the barns and all, I thought, well, 
she'll forgive me. And maybe Albert 
would be there, maybe he'd be inter- 
ested in seein’ his old dad again, seein’ 
what a man can come to.” He coughed, 
and spread his fingers across his chest. 
“Yes, I thought. ¥ 

Again she interrupted. “You thought 
nothing worth thinking. You came to 
me thinking you'd. ’ She stopped, 
her words refusing to go on while her 
eyes were on his cringing figure. And 
once you used to be a tall handsome 
man, she thought angrily. Pulling her- 
self together she said: “Yes, Albert. As 
if the boy’d even care to see you. But 
he isn’t even in any of these New Eng- 
land states. You, why the way you look, 
you'll never be able to reach him.” 

“Deborah, you musn’t be a hard 
woman,” he pleaded. 

She laughed. “Oh no,” she said. 
Then she drew herself up straight, 
looking him over from top to toe, lock- 
ing her heart from all pity. “All right,’ 
she started. “All right. You can follow 
me through the field. No, I don’t want 
you in the house,” she added emphat- 
ically, when she saw that his eyes had 
wheeled up toward her expectantly. 
“Oh no. But you can follow me, and 
I'll put you up in the barn. Yes, the 
same old barn, but the neighbors use 
it now. And I'll give you some supper. 
But,” she added brusquely, “you'd 
better not start following till I’m back 
in the house.” 

“You can’t do that to me, Deborah.” 
He took two steps in her direction and 
waited, his eyes on the western yellow 
sky. 

“Oh yes, I can. It’s better than any- 
thing you ever did to me. I'll put you 
in the barn and I'll lock the door on 
you, because I don’t want any monkey 





business. And I'll leave the dog out all 
night to warn me if you try something. 
And in the morning I'll see that Harry 
Wildman takes you with him to the 
city. Take it or leave it.” 

He still looked at the sky, indicating 
it loosely with his long dirty fingers. 
“You can’t lock me in the barn now, in 
this weather, so early,” he complained. 

“Take it or leave it,” she shouted, 
suddenly turning away from him, cross- 
ing into the bushes, incapable of look- 
ing at him any longer. 

She heard him trot behind her, stop 
and cry plaintively: “All right. I'll be 
there before dark. This is so early.” 

“All right,” she shouted _ back, 
plunging recklessly into the bushes, 
brushing through stinging brambles, 
past the sumachs, into the open field. 
He'll come, she thought, because he’s 
hungry. But I couldn’t stand looking 
at him any longer. So he thought he’d 
come home to roost, did he. She con- 
jured up in her mind pictures of him 
as he had been when they had been 
married. As if I ever loved him, she ac- 
cused herself. But how could things 
become so dead, dead. Now that she 
wasn’t actually looking at him, it was 
different. She knew how dead every- 
thing was. No pity. 

She hurried into the house. Yes, he’d 
be there before dark. She called the 
dog inside. Almost warily at first, then 
more tense with purpose, she started 
preparing things, racking her mind re- 
membering what he had liked, what he 
had always preferred in early summer. 
Strawberries, of course, and early 
beans. At last she was busying herself 
frantically, blessing her son that he 
was far away, trying to call herself a 
fool. It’s to get rid of him. I'd feed a 
dog that had bitten me, if he got hun- 
gry. But long before it was deep dusk, 
she had everything ready for him, 
simply waiting to be set on a tray. “Be- 
cause,” she mumbled severely, “believe 
me, he isn’t going to eat in the house.” 

But also before dusk was deep 
enough to hide the outlines of the barn- 
yard, he had come. She knew it at once, 
as if she had seen him come all the 
way. He edged around the corner of 
the barn, stood there looking up at the 
trees, his hands held away from himself 
as if he didn’t want to touch his own 
coat. She piled the food on the tray and 
hurried out. He waited. “Here,” she 
said, pushing the barn door open. “Get 
in there, and eat this. I'll leave the door 
open till you are done, and then I'll 
come back and lock you in and let the 
dog out.” 

“You were always a good woman, 
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and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co. 














VACATIONISTS 


You'll delight in the number of gifts, linen (by the 
yard or embroidered pieces), yarns, stamped goods and 
artists’ supplies offered at 


THE LINEN SHOP anpb ART STUDIO 
HELENA M., PutNaM, Prop. 
9 Central Square Keene, N. H. 
Come and brouse around 


Tel. 353-R 





Pure Vermont Maple | 
Syrup, Maple Sugar | 


South Royalton, Vermont 
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Here w an old New bugiauw 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 
Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
ic 419 Goylston St. Boston, mass. 
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Improved Varieties for Fall Planting 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Free Booklet 
Houston Orchards, Box K-12, Hanover, Mass. 


NO GARDEN COMPLETE WITHOUT A FEW PLANTS 














NEW DAYLILIES 


There are no better hardy plants for New England 
gardens than the new varieties of the old-fashioned 
Daylily. These bloom from June to August with glorious 
large flowers of yellow and orange. $3.50 (plus 25c 
postage) will buy a collection of 6 choice named varie- 
ties, — Apricot, Go.ipent, Hiensoy, Mrs. W. H. 
Wrman, Orpntr, and Lemona. 


Deborah,” he mumbled, his smile 
twisting to his eyes, as if it suffused 
there in the eyes’ redness, and turned 
to meekness. His fingers twitched above 
the food. 

“Go on,” she answered, ready to rush 
away from him. But suddenly she 
turned. “Turn out your pockets, all of 
them.” He hesitated, then started turn- 
ing out his dirty coat pockets. “All of 
them,” she directed, watching a few 
soiled coupons flutter to the ground. 
“I’m not goin’ to leave you in there with 
matches. Not in the neighbors’ hay.” 
She watched him critically, till he had 
turned out every pocket, not looking 
at his pathetically eager smiles. “All 
right,” she said, “pick up what you 
want. I see you don’t have any.” 

She rushed back toward the house, 
sick with what she had made him do. 
“T had to,” she mumbled. “He’s awful, 
awful.” And in the center of the kitchen 
she repeated: “Awful.” 

She sat down, keeping her eyes on 
the barn door, watching one of the 
dirty coupons still lying there, hoping 
the Dunlaps wouldn't call. She sat re- 
hearsing scene after scene of her mai 
ried life with him, but when she saw 
him appear in the open barn doorway 
and depositing the tray on the wheel- 
barrow, she hadn't yet recaptured her 
old fear and hatred for him. Instead 
she found herself condoning many 
things. Blackly she rose and called the 
dog to her. “You’re too dumb to even 
bark,” she said to the dog. “But he 
don’t know that.” The dog followed 
her, pressing close against her skirts. 
She twisted the padlock around he 
finger, and looked fixedly ahead. Only 
when she reached the open barn door 
did she look into the near-darkness in 








A Special Offer 


: FOR 
TULIP PLANTING 
TIME 


Plant your bulb garden 
now for next Spring 


One Hundred Burbree Darwin Tulip 
Bulbs 
late flowering named bulbs together 
with your choice of any one of the fol- 


ten varieties of long-stemmed, 


lowing selections. 
Twelve named varieties of Spring 

Flowering Crocus bulbs in assorted 

colors — or 
Twelve Scillas 


blue flowers of nodding habit — or 


brilliant indigo- 


Six Paper White Narcissus bulbs for 
indoor growing. 


Your selection will be sent postpaid 
FOR = 
85 


Also send for our new Fall catalogue 


it’s free on request 


BURBREC NURSERIES 


1260 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
LEXINGTON , MASS. 


WYMAN'S 
GARDEN BOOK 
for 1939 


To help the buyer buy plants 





wisely we have compiled an 
unusual catalog — perhaps less 


side. She shuddered a little when she 
saw his face peer out at her over the 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 

BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 


Realtors Concord, N. H. 


VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 








PURE VERMONT PRODUCTS. Send $5.00 for our 
Special Trial Package consisting of one “Montpelier” 
Cob Smoked Ham also Bacon and Sausage. Write for 


Price List. 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 


MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 


at 
The House of Maple Sugar 
West Rupert 





SMALL white house and barn, ten acres land. All in 
good repair. Fireplace, bathroom, electric stove and 
refrigerator. All for $2200. W. C. Haptey, Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


Ver sont 


edge of the hay. “That was good, 
Deborah,” he whispered, coughing 
then, pressing his ribs. 

“I'll let you out early,” she prac- 
tically shouted. “And here’s the dog.” 
She pointed. “If you start any monkey 
business. is 

She didn’t look at his face again, but 
jerking the sniffing dog back by his col- 
lar, she pushed the heavy door shut, 
slammed the padlock on and snapped 
it. Then she hurried into the house 
again, letting the dog sniff suspiciously 
under the barn door. 

She had to sit down a little while. 
If only I wouldn't have to look at him, 
hear his voice, I'd yet. . . . But she 
didn’t dare to let her thoughts express 
anything. Slowly it grew dark, and she 

(Continued on page 46) 


of a catalog than a book of in- 


formation — information to help 
you select correctly the best 
plants for your garden needs — 
brief cultural directions — sev- 


eral hundred illustrations — 
easily worth a dollar, but free 
for the asking — Wyman's 
Garden Book. 


Write for YOUR COPY NOW 


WY MAN'S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
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ALONG NEW ENGLAND’S BOOK TRAILS 





Danforth 
Laura E. Richards, beloved queen 
of Maine writers 


or, copper mucker, short story ping authority, book reviewer — 
writer, novelist and lecturer—_ believe it or not — wrote the words 
does not lecture. “He yarns” 


the Kennebec, the account of the first 
migration to the Middle West and then 
the second migration to the Far West, 
are authentic and indispensable to a 
knowledge of what happened on 
Maine’s last frontier. In this connec- 
tion, Elizabeth Coatsworth Beston has 
a new novel for older girls, “Here I 
Stay,” laid in 1817, the time of the 
first migration of Maine settlers to the 
richer prospects of Ohio. The third 
book is “A History of Lumbering in 
Maine 1820-1861,” by Richard G. 
Woods, published by The University 
of Maine at Orono. It has detailed in- 
formation, salted with racy anecdotes 
unearthed from files long buried. And 
so — Aroostook is coming into its own 
by way of good books. 

Coming down from the North to the 
Coast, our first port of call is Sutton 
Island, the summer home of Rachel 
Field, who has given us a splendid 
novel “Time Out of Mind.” This is one 
of the best interpretations of Maine 
character by an adopted author. Miss 
Field has also turned her hand to his- 
torical narrative, poetry and stories for 
children. They are all to be recom- 
mended without qualification. Her 
latest book, out this month, is “All 
This and Heaven Too.” Haul in your 
anchor and sail over to Blue Hill 
where Mary Ellen Chase was born. 
The author of “Goodly Heritage,” the 
story of her childhood with all its 
humor intact, was scribbling poetry 
and short stories at sixteen. At twenty- 
one Miss Chase was trying to defray 
her college expenses by sending her 
stories to magazines and her first pub- 
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Richard Hallett —sailor, swagman, 


stonebreaker, policeman, prospect- 


Lincoln 


lished work netted her just $17.00. It 
was a football story and appeared in 
The American Boy. She has been a 
teacher these many years and is now 
Professor of English at Smith College, 
where she has a large and enthusiastic 
following of young undergraduates. 
She lectures, writes and teaches, and 
has a tide of funny stories, such as buy- 
ing a local hearse somewhere to save it 
from being turned into a dog kennel 
and encounters with porters on stream- 
lined trains. Her novels will be read 
for long years for Mary Peters and 
Silas Crockett show realistically the in- 
destructible effects of seafaring on the 
natures of the people involved, men 
and women. “The Golden Asse,” a 
book of short sketches on her own sec- 
tion, is not as well known as it should 
be; “This England,” travel adventures 
written lightly, takes down the English 
in a whimsical manner; “Dawn in 
Lyonesse,”” a short novel of Cornwall, 
England, is the best thing, from the 
point of view of economy and style, she 
has done. The chances are that shortly 
it will be on Broadway in play form. 
Cruise farther south to Yarmouth, 
present home of Isabel Hopestill Car- 
ter, the author of one of the best novels 
ever to come out of Maine. “Ship- 
mates” is a rattling good tale, based on 
personal experience and the annals of 
her seafaring family who followed the 
sea for four generations. Miss Carter 
sailed out of Bath with her father until 
she was ten years old. Teaching, and a 
wild three years in the Near East as a 
member of the Wellesley Relief Unit 
after the War, account for Miss Carter 





Colcord of 
prominent author, translator, ship- 


Searsport, 





(Continued from page 21) 





Stahlberg 
Esther Cloudman Dunn—‘by tem- 
perament an Elizabethan” brings 
Shakespeare to America in a forth- 
coming Macmillan book 


to the Maine Stein Song 


so far, but I feel sure that from this 
direct and humorous Maine woman 
we shall get some more fine books. 

Leave your boat here and turn in- 
land to South Berwick. 

“As the Earth Turns” is so little 
“written up” and so simply the thing 
itself, that it seems to me as if Gladys 
Hasty Carroll had peeled off an old- 
fashioned decalcomania from the scene 
and activities therein. What more 
praise could one give a cracking good 
country novel? Other books have come 
from her pen, but this floats to the top. 
Under Mrs. Carroll’s direction this 
story comes to life in a dramatic ver- 
sion annually in South Berwick. For 
two days the home of the Carrolls actu- 
ally becomes the Shaw farm while the 
farming people of the neighborhood 
and Carroll relatives become the Shaw 
family and the Janowskis. Over a thou- 
sand people saw the play this summer. 

Kenneth Roberts of Kennebunk 
Beach has created a huge audience for 
the historical novel by way of his 
Arundel chronicles. “Northwest Pas- 
sage”’ is still a best seller. A departure 
from the novel, “Trending into 
Maine” is a delightful collection of ob- 
servations on his native state written 
out of the blue. “March to Quebec,” 
journals of the members of Arnold's 
expedition compiled and annotated by 
Roberts, is just out. 

Booth Tarkington, Robert’s neigh- 
bor at Kennebunkport, has written 
two light Maine novels involving sum- 
mer people, which have in them the 
light of truth! 

Lack of space cuts short more than 











a few words about other interesting 
Maine novelists. Clarence Mulford of 
Fryeburg is an authority on the history 
of the West, and naturally turns to the 
writing of “Westerns,” factual and au- 
thentic in background. Over 1,500,000 
have been sold. Ben Ames Williams 
from his farm in Searsmont has worked 
Maine country and character into sev- 
eral novels like “Everard,” “Honey- 
flow,”’ etc. And there are Bert McCor- 
rison’s letters in “Letters from Frater- 
nity,” “the workings of an ordered and 
symmetric mind.” McCorrison, one of 
Maine’s most lovable farmers, was one 
of Williams’ best friends. Richard Hal- 
lett of Boothbay Harboris an inveterate 
contributor to The Saturday Evening 
Post and the author of some _hair- 
raising adventure novels. “The Roll- 
ing World,” his autobiography, is just 
out and is one of the high spots of 
1938. You can’t put it down! Hugh 
Pendexter of Norway is an authority 
on the American Indian and has writ- 
ten about eighty historical novels, 
many of them in English editions. Is 
he, we wonder, responsible for that 
naive impression still prevailing in 
some parts of England concerning the 
character of the residents of the 
United States? Margaret Flint Jacobs 
of Orono burst into print with a 
$10,000 prize book, “The Old Ashburn 
Place,” a Maine tale. Her last book is 
laid in the South, where she now lives. 

Kenneth P. Kempton, college pro- 
fessor, has been a prolific writer of 
children’s books, but has very success- 
fully changed to novel writing. “Old 
Man Greenlaw” and “Road to Meet- 
ing” are both excellent. Ruth Blodgett 
of Thomaston has published four nov- 
els. “Home Is the Sailor” is a Maine 
village tale in needlepoint, as the 
New York Times put it. Clifford Orr 
of Portland and Sidney Williams of 
Wells have each written whiz bang de- 
tective stories: “The Wailing Rock 
Murders” and “Body in the Blue 
Room,” respectively. Agnes Hale, of 
Portland, brilliant short story writer, 
has published one novel concerning 
manners and society; Mildred Wasson 
of Bangor and Ethel Hueston of Port- 
land are also writing fiction. 

From novelists and writers of short 
stories, it is easy to slide into that 
enormous field of books for boys and 
girls. Both men and boys read the 
“Westerns” of Mulford, the “Frank 
Merriwell Saga” of Gilbert Patten, the 
animal stories of A. C. Bartlett, and 


the adventure tales of Albeit W. 
Tolman. 
Beloved Laura E. Richards, over 


eighty, is even now adding one more 
book to her long list of juveniles — 
first and foremost, now and forever, 
“Captain January”! Sidney Baldwin of 
Monhegan, Louise Lamprey of Limer- 
ick, Dr. Edith M. Patch of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, Lillian G. Copp of 
Skowhegan, Edith A. Sawyer of Frye- 
burg, now living in Portland, have all 
done outstanding work in the field of 
children’s books. Anne Carroll Moore 
of Limerick, director of 
work in New York’s Public 


for twenty-five years, pioneer reviewe! 


children’s 
Libraries 


of children’s books, author, indefatiga- 
ble speaker in her field, has probably 
exercised more influence on the char- 
acter of literature for children, than 
any person of her generation. It is a 
great temptation to mention here some 
of the much loved books of Maine au- 
thors like C. A. Stephens of Norway, 
whose books have come out in a new 
edition with end-papers of the Old 
Squire’s farm, but we must stick to 
authors who are active today. 

Three men whose names have nat- 
urally grouped themselves together are 
explorers in different realms: Lincoln 
Colcord, now an explorer of the past; 
Commander Donald B. Macmillan, ex- 
plorer of waters to the extreme North, 
and Robert T. Sterling, explorer of 
solitude. Colcord is the genius of the 
Penobscot Marine Museum at Sears- 
port, established in 1936, where ship- 
ping records and marine objects of the 
eastern coast of Maine will be pre- 
served. The old brick Town Hall, 
which was in the old days used as a 
“place of detention,” has been trans- 
formed to house this constantly grow- 
ing collection of ship models, pictures, 
and seafaring gadgets. Lincoln Colcord 
was born off Cape Horn in his father’s 
vessel. His boyhood was spent at sea. 
He studied at sed until he landed to 
prepare for the University of Maine. 
He is a novelist, a poet, a writer of 
short stories, has translated from the 
Swedish R6lvaag’s “Giants of the 
Earth” and collaborated on an impor- 
tant local history, “Sailing Days on the 
Penobscot.” He lives in Searsport and 
there locks horns through the columns 
of The Saturday Review of Literature 
with authors like Commander Ellsberg 
on the relative 
sources and history. See 
“Hell on His book reviews are 
always interesting, for running true to 
Maine character, he has a_ perfectly 
original point of view as well as expert 
knowledge. 

Robert T. Sterling, keeper of the 
Portland Head Light, has 


values of 
re-created 


Ice”’! 


original 


written 


down in the simple phraseology of the 
Coastal people, a sheaf of material on 
the lighthouses and their keepers. 
“Lighthouses of the Maine Coast and 
the Men Who Keep Them” is due to 
the imagination of the enterprising 
young publishers, the Hoopers of the 
Stephen Daye Press at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, who scout for Americana. 
As Robert P. Tristram Coffin says in 
his introduction: “Sterling knows the 
psychology of loneliness and the mo- 
notony of and night. He 
knows, too, what living is like when it 
gets down to the bare essentials of food 
and shelter.” 
Commander 


day 


Macmillan, professor 
and scientific explorer, spent his boy 
hood at Freeport and has further iden- 
tified himself with Maine by dropping 
anchor in the waters of Sheepscot Bay 
on his return from frequent voyages to 
Bafiin Land, North Greenland and the 
Labrador. “Four Years in the Great 
White North” and “Etah and Be- 
yond” are two most interesting ac- 
counts of his expeditions. Robert G. 
Albion of Portland is the author of 
“Square Riggers on Schedule” — about 
the New York sailing packets to Eng 
land, France, and the cotton ports, a 
1938 Princeton Press publication. 

Maine does not have to go outside 
her borders for talented writers in the 
newspaper field, as witness Arthur G. 
Staples of Lewiston, Charles E. Water- 
man of Oxford, journalist gone local 
historian, and the friendly columnist 
of the Bangor Daily News, Henry Bux- 
ton. Buxton of Stockton Springs has 
carved out a distinguished career by 
travelling over the country within a 
radius of sixty miles of Bangor. Stray 
bits of bait are put out and at a nibble, 
Buxton gives his whole attention to 
the weight of his possible catch. In the 
end he gets fascinating personal his- 
tories which is biography in its simple 
state. To be trusted with the story of a 
man’s life or that of his relatives, and 
to have him know that it will not be 
mishandled, is the secret of Buxton’s 
success. “Assignment Downeast,” pub- 
lished a few months ago, is a selection 
of these story-biographies, and has 
been a best seller ever since it appeared 
in the bookstores. 

Many newspapermen have naturally 
delved into local history, but in addi- 
tion, it is obvious that Maine men and 
women, whatever their occupation, 
like to do local research into the past 
Most of these local histories have been 
done with painstaking care and are 
authoritative as sources of fact. Some 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“A YOUNG MAINE FISHERMAN” 


One of the 14 illustrations in full 
color by N.C. Wyeth from 
the new book by 


Here the author of the 
famous “Arundel” novels 
combines history, descrip- 
tion, legend, criticism and 
appreciation to make a 
book as appetizing as a 
shore dinner, as nostalgic 
as wind in the fir trees, as 
sparkling as sun on blue 
water. 


TRENDING 
INTO MAINE 














IS AT ITS BEST 


PERIODS OF 
VIVID FOLIAGE 


Northeastern Vermont....Sept. 15-Oct. § 

Champlain Valley and 
Central Vermont........ 

Southern Vermont 


Sept. 25-Oct. 15 
TTTiTT Sept. 30-Oct. 20 


For further information write 


Publicity Service, Room D-18, State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 








| ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S 
| BOOK TRAILS 
(Continued from page 33) 


of them are not the product of skilled 
writers, and therefore seem hit-or-miss, 
but they are valuable in spite of poor 
arrangement. 

In Catalog No. 265 issued by Good- 
| speed’s Book Shop in Boston, I find 

eighty old Town Histories listed, 

priced from $20.00 to $2.00. These 
were all done by devoted people who 
| had a passion to preserve traditions 

and facts that Time would bury in a 

wilderness of present. Mrs. Fannie 
| Chase of Wiscasset has been working 
| on Wiscasset’s history for some years, 
| and I hear the book is now nearing 
completion. William H. Rowe of Yar- 
mouth in 1937 published a history of 
that coastal town, full of interest for 
every kind of person. Harry Wilson 
Owen in 1936 completed a history of 
Bath, which supersedes other material 
on this old shipping town, perched 
high on the banks of the Kennebec 
River. 

On all the University faculties in 
the country you will find Maine’s 
scholars represented, at the top of their 
professions. Three who have com- 
bined authorship with teaching and 
whose books are delightful for the gen- 
eral reader are: Chauncey B. Tinker, 
born in Auburn, and Frederick A. 
Pottle, born in Lovell, both of Yale; 
and Esther Cloudman Dunn of Port- 
land, now at Smith College. All are 
professors of English. Tinker and 
Pottle are saturated in the eighteenth 
century; Miss Dunn is by temperament 
an Elizabethan and her field is the 
sixteenth century. Her forthcoming 
book, “Shakespeare in America,” to be 
published by The Macmillan Co., in 
1939, is to be a history of cultural de- 
velopment in America in terms of its 
reactions to Shakespeare. 








YANKEE wants “Six Smart 
Yanks” copy and pays $5 for 
accepted picture and full typed 
page of facts. Aside from why 
he’s smart, we like to know 


where the Yank was born, 
where he {or she} went to school, 
if he’s married, how old he is 
and-so-forth. Maybe we won't 
use all these facts, but we like to 


know ’em. 
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Our (ontributors 


ALEXANDER KARANIKAS, born in Goffstown, 
N. H., a senior at Harvard out of New Hamp- 
shire University, says: “Although I am no 
longer the ‘boy preacher’ I was during my 
last two years in high school, I still like to 
travel about New England speaking about 
economic and cultural problems facing the 
world. I will cease worrying about my future 
and that of my generation only when fascist 
aggression has ended and the world has re- 
turned to democratic sanity. The exile of 
Thomas Mann from his people is example 
enough to show that culture and fascism can- 
not exist together. I hope to do my best to 
keep America a democratic nation.” 


ArtHuR K. SMART is young —26—, a New 
Hampshire-ite — Tilton — graduate of Brown 
University, a newspaper correspondent, and an 
ex-member of the N. H. Legislature. He is at 
present employed as Supervisor of Public Rela- 
tions in the National Youth Administration 
of N. H. 

Marion E. Dopp is the co-founder of the 
well-known Hampshire Bookshop in North- 
ampton, Mass., which, in 1936, won for her an 
honorary degree from her alma mater, Smith. 
The degree was given “for raising the general 
level of book selling and changing a trade into 
a profession.” Miss Dodd also holds an hon- 
orary fellowship from the American Book- 
held 
office for years. Since graduating from college 


sellers’ Association, in which she has 
in 1906, Miss Dodd has had much experience 
doing library and social work. And, surpris- 
ingly enough, there were two years when she 
was a cabinetmaker! “I always have worked 


with tools,” she says. 


Davip Cornet DeJoncG has just now returned 
to his “beloved Providence” from a summer 
in Holland. While finishing up his Dutch 
novel, “Old Haven,” he was wined and dined 
by his Dutch relatives who had not seen him 


since he left Holland as a small boy. The 
novel is to be published this month, a 
Houghton Mifflin Fellowship work. Mr. 


DeJong will be particularly remembered by 
Yankee readers as the author of “The Chicory 
story which won him an O. 
Henry award for 1937. (See April '37 Yankee.) 


Neighbors” a 





A NEW IDEA IN 
33 NEW ENGLAND 


Christmas Greetings! 


Photographic studies of well known 
and loved New Hampshire scenes. 
Attractive French fold style printed 
on antique stock. A Christmas 
greeting to bring your friends closet 
to you and to New England. Some 
dozen subjects to choose from. 


X Write today for prices and particulars 
E. D. PUTNAM 


Antrim, New Hampshire 
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LET’S GO HUNTING 
(Continued from page 23) 


Shooting Plan, recently evolved by the 
state’s Board of Fisheries and Game. 
Mr. Folger Frost explains how it op- 
erates: 

“The owners of adjoining properties 
comprising at least several thousand 
acres agree to give the Board full con- 
trol of hunting on that area. In return 
the Board undertakes to supply a pa- 
trolman and to erect posters announc- 
ing that hunting will be permitted sub- 
ject to certain regulations. Each land- 
owner is supplied with printed permit 
forms, and every hunter must obtain a 
permit, good for one day only, which 
he is required to return at the end of 
his shooting with a notation of the 
amount and kind of game taken. His 
name, address, hunting and car license 
numbers are recorded on the permit 
stub, providing an effective check 
against vandalism. 

“With a few local variations, stand- 
ard regulations are used. Hunters are 
forbidden to shoot within 500 feet of 
buildings or toward buildings and 
livestock. Hunting is permitted only 
between sunrise and sunset, except rac- 
coon hunting after sunset with permis- 
sion of the owner. Rifles using larger 


than .22 calibre long cartridges, and 
shotguns loaded with shot larger than 
BB are forbidden. Other regulations 
forbid leaving gates open, crossing cul- 
tivated land, building fires or trapping 
without permission. 

“These rules have proved so effective 
in checking abuses that more than 120,- 
000 acres in 26 areas are now included 
in the plan.” 


5. Waterfowl 

It is common knowledge that water- 
fowl of all kinds are greatly on the in- 
crease. Plenty of water on breeding 
grounds this year is the greatest single 
factor explaining this. Reports on the 
numbers of the black duck, the main- 
stay of our New England wildfowl 
shooting, follow: 

From a local observer of the West- 
port River, near New Bedford: “The 
long stretch of rainy weather through 
the breeding season has resulted in a 
double hatching in many instances — 
an unusual occurrence.” 

From O. H. P. Rodman, editor of 
Hunting and Fishing: “This past year, 
during the gunning season, we saw a 
great many more black duck than for 
many years past, and recent fishing 
trips in the same region (off the south 
shore of Rhode Island) show an un- 


usual number of native birds which 
have bred there this year.” 

From Martha’s Vineyard, as _ re- 
ported by Mr. Allan Keniston, and 
from coastal sections and inland wa- 
ters of Maine come the same optimistic 
accounts. 

The best duck shooting will con- 
tinue to be along the coast, but a 
conservation officer from Connecticut 
writes, “This state has been doing all 
it can to increase the supply of native 
ducks through establishment of sanctu- 
aries, breeding ponds, etc. The results 
are already showing and this will tend 
to give the inland gunner a chance at 
duck shooting.” 

Where to gun is a question that has 
a thousand answers from north of Port- 
land to south of Boston, since the coast 
is the flyway. Maine’s Merrymeeting 
Bay, Cape Cod Bay, and particularly 
the waters of Narragansett Bay offer 
great natural pockets for our waterfowl. 
Mr. Richard W. Lisle believes that in 
the waters of West Narragansett Bay 
are to be found “the greatest concen- 
tration of broadbills on the Atlantic 
coast,” and in Mr. Rodman’s opinion, 
“Some of the finest duck shooting in 
New England can be enjoyed in East 
Greenwich Bay, and even in the lower 
reaches of Providence Harbor.” 
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663 Beacon Street 





DO YOU TAKE 


money. 


We make natural color paper prints 


ae | 


from your Kodachrome positives 


Each print artistically mounted, ready for framing 


Every positive sent in is constructively criticized 


Prints will be 


GRAPHIC SERVICE CORP. 


. Boston, 


‘‘The largest commercial photographic organization in N. E.” 


COLOR PICTURES? 


mailed C. 


O. D. 


Massachusetts 
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THE 
f 7 © 
Fiecip 
Now that you have smacked your 
lips, gloated, etc., over YANKEE'S 
40 Recipes, may we urge you to 


try this 41st Favorite Recipe of 
Thrifty Yankee Cooks: — 


Take 1 pocketbook (it need 
not be over-fat; in fact one on 
the lean side will do just as 
well). Tuck it under your 
arm. Stir with it a pleasant 
walk to your nearest First 
National Store or Market, or, 
if you prefer, ride. Mix pleas- 
ant talk with neighbors and 
friends with careful inspec- 
tion of the day's food offer- 
ings. Check each price care- 
fully. Select any ingredients 
that please your fancy and 
speak enticingly to your ap- 
petite. Now, take your pock- 
etbook. Use sparingly (you 
will be surprised at how spar- 
ingly it will be possible to use 
this ingredient). Stir with 
courteous service by trained 
First National personnel. 
Garnish with pleasant words 
of praise from all members of 
the family, having cooked 
everything the best you know 
how. 


The dish resulting from this Favorite 
Recipe is known as Smart Food 
Buying and all the Better Cooks 
are talking about it. 


INC. 
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| 40 TESTED HARVEST RECIPES 


(Continued from page 29) 


| and vinegar together until syrupy. Then 
| add cinnamon and cucumber chunks. Cook 
| until transparent and tender. 
PRESERVED CITRON 
Pare the citron melon, remove seeds, and 
cut into small cubes. Weigh the fruit and 
allow an equal amount of sugar. Put citron 
on to cook, adding water enough to keep 
it from burning. Cook until quite tender. 
Remove from fire, drain, and pour off 
water in which it was cooked. Put on 
weighed sugar with water enough to wet 
it through. Boil until clear. To the syrup 
add two lemons sliced; then the citron. 
Cook all together until transparent and 
tender. Remove 
citron in jars. 


lemon before sealing 


CorN OYSTERS 
2 cups grated corn (pulp) 
4 cup flour 
| 2 eggs 
Salt and Pepper (to taste) 


Add to the pulp the well-beaten eggs, 
the flour, and seasoning. Drop mixture in 
large spoonfuls on to a hot, well-greased 
griddle. Eat with plenty of butter. 


Ripe TOMATO PRESERVE 
1 pound red ripe tomatoes (sliced) 
1 lemon (sliced very thin) 
1 pound white sugar 


Cook lemon in a small amount of water 
until very tender. Then add tomatoes and 
sugar; and cook slowly until the consist- 
ency of marmalade. Pour in jelly glasses 
and seal. 


GRANDMOTHER'S PUMPKIN PRESERVE 
1 medium-sized pumpkin 
1 pound white sugar 
\4 pint lemon juice 
1 teaspoon lemon peel 
lf teaspoon crushed ginger root 
Cut pumpkin in half. Remove the 
seeds. Peel off the rind. Slice in pieces 3 
inch thick. Place sugar between pumpkin 
slices, pour lemon juice over it, let stand 
for two days. Then boil the pumpkin 
slices with one pint of water to every three 
pounds of sugar (i.e. 14 of a pint of water 
to one pound of sugar) until the pumpkin 
is soft. Let stand one week. Pour off the 
syrup (in which the lemon peel and ginger 
has been cooked previously). Boil syrup 
until thick and pour boiling hot over the 
pumpkin: Seal in preserve jars. 


PUMPKIN Biscults 

6 cup pumpkin (steamed and sifted) 
cup sugar 
teaspoon salt 
4, cup scalded milk 

4, yeast cake dissolved in 

4, cup lukewarm water 

4 cup butter 
21% cups flour 


me Ne 
row 


Combine pumpkin, sugar, salt, and but- 
ter with the milk; when lukewarm, add 
dissolved yeast cake and flour. Cover and 


let rise over night. In the morning shape 
into biscuits, let rise, brush with melted 
butter, and bake. 
YANKEE APPLE CAKE 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
lf teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons lard 
1 egg. Milk enough to make a drop batter 
4 sour apples, cut into eighths, and placed 
upon the dough 
Sprinkle with two tablespoons sugar 
mixed with 14 teaspoon cinnamon. Bake 
25-30 minutes in hot oven; and serve with 
lemon sauce made with — 
I cup sugar 
1 tablespoon butter 
21% cups boiling water 
3 tablespoons cornstarch 
Grated rind and juice of one lemon 


Sour CUCUMBER PICKLES 
1 gallon vinegar 
I cup sugar 
1 cup salt 
1 cup ground mustard 
Small piece of alum 

Mix the ingredients thoroughly and put 
into a large crock. Pick, wash, and wipe 
the cucumbers. Put them in the mixture. 
They will be ready for use in a few days 
and will keep indefinitely. 

GREEN TOMATO PRESERVE 
1 pound green tomatoes (sliced) 
34 pound white sugar 
4 lemon (sliced very thin) 

Cook lemon in a small amount of water 
until very tender. Then add tomatoes 
(thoroughly drained), and sugar. Cook 
slowly until the consistency of marmalade. 
Pour inio jelly glasses and seal. 

SLICED CUCUMBER PICKLE 
1 quart of green cucumbers (sliced) 
1 green pepper (chopped fine) 
3 sliced onions 

Cover with salt and let stand three hours. 
Drain. Add | cup of sugar, 1 teaspoon 
turmeric, | teaspoon white mustard-seed, a 
few whole cloves. Cover with vinegar and 
heat. Do not boil: when just at the boiling 
stage, remove from fire and can. 


GREEN TOMATO PICKLE 
& quarts green tomatoes 
24 large onions 
6 red peppers 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 tablespoon mustard 
1 cup salt 
2 cups sugar 
1 tablespoon ground allspice 
1 tablespoon clove 
Enough vinegar to cover 
Sprinkle the sliced green tomatoes with 
the salt and let stand over night. In the 
morning drain off the liquor. In a kettle 
place the sliced onions, sliced tomatoes, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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YOUR NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS 


in Now York 


SPONSORED BY YANKEE MAGAZINE 





Convenient to all parts of the city. Two bus lines—B. M. T., 
I. R. T. subways—Sixth Avenue Elevated—Hudson Tubes— 
all within two blocks of hotel. Only five blocks to Largest 
Department Stores—Empire State Building. Fireproof Ga- 
rage with Free Delivery Service. 


kt ke ok wk 
Five Dining Rooms ‘ Soda Fountain , Grill 
Kiddies’ Play Room and Roof * Free Library ” Radio Rooms 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITALITY 
1000 Large Rooms with Bath 


Single from $2.25 to $4.00 
Double from $3.50 to $6.00 


~——~™ 
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SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILY GROUPS 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 East 28th Street (near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


“Veal the W my sc Tis -«e- IFH 
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FERN PICKING 


Photograph 


(1) Every fern has to be counted, twenty-five to a 
bunch, and every fern has to be at least eighteen 
inches in length. Pierce, as do his companions, 
knows that the eagle eye of an expert fern sorter 
can spot short lengths in a split second. Out goes 
bunch after bunch as soon as they begin running 
short. The stems have to be cut squarely. 


(2) Each bunch of twenty-five ferns has to be 
tied securely. With nervous speed, Donald 
Brooks goes through this operation six hundred 
times a day from the first of September into 
November, when snow calls a halt to picking. 


(3) In an area of a dozen square yards a fern 
picker may find a half day’s work. This area, 
however, may be on a rough wet cliff with a 45° 
slope. A center is chosen at the start and the 
bunches are brought in armfuls to this point. 
Nap Drinkwine picked, bunched and tied this 
load in about twenty minutes. For three months 
of the year he supports his wife and two children 
adequately on an income of from $5 to $7 a day 
picking ferns. His companions are unmarried. 


(4) A day’s picking is usually stacked in one 
spot. The bunches are then laid on home-made 
frames, constructed of slats and burlap. To pre- 
vent damage to the ferns they have to be packed 
with greatest care in rows, with the stems alter- 
nately facing out on the long side of the rack. 


(5) Fern pickers Drinkwine, Brooks, and Pierce 
take an hour out for lunch on the running board 
of Pierce's car. Beef sandwiches and cider of not 
too recent vintage are the major items on the 
menu. Principal dinner conversation is on fern 


picking. 





W. Sr 








otographo| 


ne 


IGIN VERMONT 


W. Storrs LEE 


(6) Every man for himself is the law of the fern 
pickers. Occasionally several members of a fam- 
ily pick together and pool their bunches, but 
most of them work individually, and in a com- 
petitive spirit. However, racking the ferns is 
more easily done by two. Here Drinkwine assists 
Brooks in binding tightly the rack preparatory 
to carrying it down the side of a cliff. 


(7) Late in the afternoon the heavy racks weigh- 
ing up to 150 or 200 pounds are packed out of 
the woods to the nearest road. Picking is usually 
done within a quarter mile of accessible roadway. 
But the rough thickly forested terrain over which 
the topheavy loads have to be packed call for 
hardihood and good balance. The racks are car- 
ried by car or truck to the packing stand at 
Warren. Brooks and Pierce (above) have an ag- 
gregate load of around 300 pounds. 


(8) Gilbert Pierce carries his own weight in 
ferns, about 150 pounds. This is a day's picking. 
Early in the season Pierce’s picking average is 
between 1,500 and 2,000 ferns an hour. But after 
he gets hardened and limbered to the work the 
average may run as high as 2,500. 


(9) At Warren, the Crowl Fern Company of 
Greenfield, Mass., sets up a stand, where ferns are 
sorted, recounted, packed into crates and shipped 
by truck every night to one of the company’s 
storage houses at Albany, N. Y., Greenfield, or 
Springfield, Mass. Pickers are paid 50 cents per 
1,000 ferns or 114 cents a bunch. Kept in cold 
storage during the winter, the ferns are used by 
retail florists for funeral wreaths, table and 
Christmas decorations. Over 300,000,000 fancy 
ferns are racked up each fall. 














Dear Yankee: 

This is the toughest assignment I ever faced. These ferns 
grow in dense forest on the eastern slope of the mountains where 
light seldom penetrates. With natural light it is impossible to get 
good pictures — for there is no direct sunlight. I made about fifty 
prints, from which these ten are culled, and in three trips to 
Warren and elsewhere had to do nearly three hundred miles. 

To cover the story as compactly as you specify I decided that 
the best way was to choose three typical pickers and concentrate 
on them. All are absolutely authentic. There is no posing. I 
didn't go into the trucking, for those are like any other trucks on 
U.S.7, and they travel at night. 

Warren is a typical fern center. A larger business is done at 
Pittsfield, Vermont, but the picking process would be the same. 
If this collection is too muddy, and there is still time, I will try 
there with a lot of flash bulbs, but the result will not look 
as authentic. 

Sincerely, 
W. Srorrs Lee, 
Middlebury, Vt 
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Winter’s coming; have 2 pairs snowshoes, 
real down-east quality. Will let you have them 
for sheepskin bedslippers (men’s size 9%), 
braided rugs, roofing paper or 2 good snow 
shovels. O-227 


My hobby is is collecting picture ‘post st cards of 
cities and towns. Would like to exchange with 
some collector. O-228 


Joe Mitchell Chappell’s “More Heart 
Throbs” is yours for any good detective yarn. 
O-229 

Roosters, this year’s . . . my sakes, we've 
eaten Rhode Island Red roosters steady for 
2 months now and still we’ve got plenty. [ll 
let you have up to 50 in exchange for grain, 
hens or a cow. O-230 

I’m over 6 feet and not too fat. Have 2 suits 
of summer clothes, plain colors, suitable for any 
man who can do with almost-fits. Will swop for 
old-fashioned brand heavy sweater with V 
neck. O-231 


Who will take a chance on a box of “stuff” 
for maple syrup or home-made jells and jams? 
You're likely to find new sewing silk, pieces of 
good cloth, some pottery, toys, books, pictures, 
curtains and mebbe even a long-lost relative 
or two. O-232 


~ Want a water bucket about 6’ across, 
collapsible for shipping purposes? Used it for 
watering stock, but have brook now. New 2 
years ago from a well-known mail-order house 
(you guess). I’d like lessons on a concertina by 
mail. O 233 


I can paint anything, and need eve rything. 
For instance, a bathrobe, wall-board, bureau 
and books. Swop lists and information with 
me? O-234 

Am small stamp collector and will trade my 
copies of National Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, 
Plain Talk, Va. Quarterly Review, American 
Mercury, from about 1925, and London Illus- 
trated News, 1937, for good stamps, plus postage. 
Also have old etchings of animals, 130 years 
old, to swop for stamps. O-235 

Distaff — who has a distaff for spinning by 
hand? What do you want? O-236 

If your feet are size 7 or 8, or even 9 and 
narrow, you'll be interested in some winter 
boots I have: 2 pairs ski boots, used carefully 
2 winters, one German, one native made-to- 
order; 1 pair Finnish ski boots, original cost 
$15, hand-made, with turned up toe, wonder- 
ful for walking; 1 pair rubber bottomed leather 
boots. I’m looking for hand-knitted mittens 
for big and little hands, hand-knitted socks, 
hand-made braided rugs or what else have 
you made at home? O-237 

I'll swop an 1844 New - Hampshire Register 
(Concord, N. H., published by J. D. Norton), 
fair-to-middlin’ condition, for 100 per cent 
pure maple syrup. O- 238 


I have an Arvin electric heater in perfect 
condition. I want Currier & Ives prints, air 
mail covers, or any old covers with clear post 
marks, or what have you? O-239 


Wanted: books written by Mary J. Holmes, 
Georgie Sheldon and Bertha M. Clay. W hat 
would you like? O-240 

I have Arnold checkwriter, AAA North- 
eastern Tour Book, auto clock, Autostrop razor, 
Gem razor, Segal razor, Permedge rotary strop- 
per, 8” slide rule, electric curling iron, all 
new or perfect. Want 1st class electric razor 
or portable typewriter. O-241 


What have you to swop for my life-sized 
framed engraving copy of David’s Napoleon 
and autographed letters and speeches of 
Wendell Phillips? O-242 

Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy 
(a la Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or f. 
preserves, candy or cake or ? Also have hand- 
embroidered and appliquéd aprons, blouses, 
scarves, children’s dresses, luncheon sets. 
Books and current magazines. Foreign snap- 
shots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. O-243 
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(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


My doll collection lacks dolls with age. Have 
you any in good condition and what does your 
collection lack? O-244 

I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will 
swop size 7” x 5”, on paper 9” x 11”, for 
binoculars or something of approximate value. 
Some research if necessary. O-245 

Wanted: tinder box and striker, pipe, um- 
brella, and other small articles of Revolution- 
ary period, for portable school museum. Nomi- 
nal prices. O-246 

One-quarter acre woodland, trout brook, 
near Concord River. Swop for trailer, station 
wagon, or what have you? O-247 


Wanted: Musical instruments, paint spray 
outfit, surveyor’s transit, or what have you? 
For a speed camera, gold saxophone, new 
meerscham pipe, 2 inner-spring mattresses, a 
$55 Hartman wardrobe trunk, $14 hockey shoe 
skates, and other articles. O-248 


Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy 
Spanish guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts 
new. Will throw in carrying case and lesson 
book. Want 22 cal. pistol (repeating) in good 
working condition (will not be used for sere- 
nading). S—201 

I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near 
Rockland, Maine. Want unimproved old 
house with sound roof, some trees, view and 
land in or near village central Mass. S-202 


Going hunting this season? I have 2 Irish 
setters, pedigreed, boys, about 6 months old. 
What do you offer? S203 


One set, 5 large vols., of Learned’s History 
beautifully bound, % 
leather. Will swop for Currier and Ives prints, 
old or air covers with good postmarks, or what 
have you? S—204 


Have beauty parlor | equipment, , but need 
vacation. Who has cottage with some land on 
Conn. lake? S-205 


Several hundred old books, “many over a 
century, one over two centuries old; also col- 
lection of old maps of New England, many of 
them a hundred years old, will be swopped for 
old walnut or cherry furniture. S—206 





Lonesome Vermont widow in early fifties 
wants to swop letters with American widower 
around the same age. S-—207 








Will swop U. S. and foreign st. stamps for 
U. S. stamps, early issues and commemoratives 
preferred. Will also swop my duplicates of 
Indian pennies for yours, S—208 





Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing ne 
details from you. These swo, 

are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 














Will swop “Literary Digest History of the 
World War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, 
Burroughs or other nature writers. 

When you read this our rush will be over, 
but the country will still be beautiful and our 
food excellent. Besides that we have 2 showers, 
electricity, saddle horses and Shetland for the 
children, included with board. What do you 
offer? S-210 

I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and 
have some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you 
to swop for these beautiful birds? S—211 


Wanted for a museum: a good looking bird 
house, miniature church type preferred. Please 
send photo or drawing and tell what you want 
from me. S-—213 











Wanna brighten the corner where you are? 
All right, send me a bread board or some wil- 
low ware and I'll shoot along 6 rolls of pale yel- 
low mottled wallpaper. S—214 


Have fine 6 vol. set, ““The New Practical 
Reference Library”; regulation U. S. Navy 
rubber boots, size 944, and hammock, both 
new; 2 tennis nets; Kodak 127A, folding; new 
3 burner Florence oil cabinet heater. Want 
good musical instrument, typewriter or some- 
thing useful. S—-215 


Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct 
current and what does who offer? S—216 











Would like old ivory china in brown moss 
rose pattern — especially chocolate set, tea 
pot, cups and saucers, tea plates, platter. What 
do you want? S-217 

Wanted: good bird or field glasses. Can 
offer andirons, “‘Washington Vase” platter, 8 
plates, 2 Victorian chairs, or will try to meet 
your needs. S—219 

Bluebeards, harken...I have a $15 
Marvel Electric Razor to offer, used 2 months. 
What have you? S—220 

I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not 
later than 1865. Ill give a braided silk chair 
mat, 18” in diameter, any color you say. S 221 

















LaSalle Business Course, complete and | per- 
fect; also made-to-order Osage bow and 6 ar- 
rows in case, all new. I want firearms, mod- 
ern or antique, binoculars, typewriter or ? 


S-222 


One acre, taxes paid, 20 lots in Pres. Roose- 
velt’s home county (Dutchess, N. Y.). Will 
swop for lake front lot in N. E., or what have 
you? S-224 


Some farmer’s wife with an eye for beauty 
and a good strong back, will like my black 
curly pony coat, swagger style, size 40. New 
last winter, worn 5 times. Make me an offer. 
S-225 

Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice 
of three, for a sizable door knocker and weather 
vane, or have you a substantial bird bath, lawn 
furniture or what? S—226 











Refined Protestant lady near Boston wants 
to hear from single gentleman, 40-50 . 
later to meet personally! S—227 








These books for maple syrup or what have 
you: “Make ’ em Laugh’ “Unmasking Wall 
Street”; “Ease in Conversation”; “Personal 
Power in Business”’; ‘“Time to Live”; “What Is 
There Left to Believe?”; “‘A Small Stock- 
holder”; “Destiny Bay’ and “The Magic 
Island.” S-228 


Are hand- -organs rare > enough t to interest 
collectors? I have one which is quite old. What 
do you offer? S—231 

Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, 
cost $38.50. Also 2 double-range oil burners, 
used in pipeless furnace to heat 6-room house 
two winters; complete with constant level 
valve. Automatic furnace burner with thermo- 
stat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good 
kitchen range, radio, old car or what have you. 
S-233 





(Continued on page 42) 
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ro *A copy of Mrs. Patricia Meade’s 
letter and other certified records 
of savings for Timken owners are 
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I know TIMKEN 


LVS SAF 


cuts heat costs 44 


Says Mrs. Patricia Meade* 





“My son showed me the savings Timken LIVE 
HEAT afforded him and that’s why I took out the 
oil burner I was using and replaced it with a 
genuine Timken. You see, I have to watch my 
budget pretty closely. My own records on Tim- 
ken heat show that it actually saves me better 
than % on oil and electricity.” 


The reason is simple. Only Timken offers LIVE 
HEAT from the magic Wall of Flame . . . seven 
times faster warm-up from the patented chro- 
mium steel flame-rim . . . more heat from less 
oil because of scientific flame placement. Have 
a Timken installed in your furnace or boiler in 
just a few hours. Easy, convenient terms. Tele- 
phone TODAY for FREE HEATING CHECK-UP. 


Write to J. R. Geddes Company, Distributors, Keene, New Hampshire 
New FHA Terms. No Payment Down — 3 Years to Pay 


TIMKEN 





FREE HEATING 


Cpack “P 


Without obligation, we 
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A Complete Line of Oil Heating and Air Conditi ft 
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will look over your heat- 
ing system and tell you 
the savings Timken Lh 
HEAT makes possible. 
Telephone TODAY for 
details. 














RECIPES (Continued from page 36) 


and all other ingredients. Cover with 
vinegar. Boil until tender. 


GRAPEFRUIT AND ORANGE PEEL 
Cover peel with cold water and boil hard 
for forty minutes. Drain in colander and 
wash in cold water. Repeat, boiling for 
forty minutes. Drain again. To one cup of 
rind add one cup of sugar. Boil and stir 
until liquid is all cooked off. Roll in sugar. 


Mock CuHerry Pie 


One large’cup of cranberries cut in 
halves (and the seeds washed out). One 
cup of sugar. One-half cup Sultana raisins 
(chopped); one cup of water; two table- 
spoons flour; one teaspoon vanilla. Mix 


the sugar and the flour together before 
adding it to the other ingredients. Bake 
with two crusts. 


GRAPE CONSERVE 
5 pounds grapes 
5 pounds of sugar 
I pound seeded raisins 
2 oranges 
Boil pulp of grapes. Strain. Add skins. 
Add enough water to keep mixture from 
burning. Add sugar and raisins; also 
oranges (cut into small pieces) and the 
grated rind. Cook until thick. 


GRAPE JAM 
Five pounds of grapes. Scald, and strain 
out the juice. Add three pints of chopped 
apples. Boil until soft. To each pint of the 


jam, add a little more than a half pint of 
sugar. Simmer ten minutes. Pour in jelly 
jars and seal. 





If You Like Real Cheese 
Try This 


NEW TASTE THRILL 
Right from my own Kitchen 


Our friends raved so over my home-mixed, 
Roquefort-Style Cheese Spread that I'm now 
offering it to cheese-lovers everywhere. A 
tasty, tangy blend of Roquefort and other 
flavorsome cheeses plus fresh vegetable 
seasonings. Put up special to order. I'm sure 
you too will agree it’s deliciously different! 
Big half pint package sent postpaid (U. S 
only) for $1. cash or M. O. Write now to 


Mrs. L. H. Follett, Jr. 
245 Walcott St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Who would like a fireless cooker, a small 
sideboard, a black walnut extension dining 
table, a spring for a 34 bed, all in excellent 
condition? What have you? S—229 


Silver plated teapot and coffee pot, not too 
antique, to swop for glass sheaf-of-whe: at 
breadplate with motto: “Give us this day, etc., 
or majolica pitcher and plate. S—230 








Who wants old candle mold, a “Home 
Sweet Home” in black walnut frame, an auto- 
graph album with names of a U. S. president 
and noted educator? What have you? S—234 


~~ What, in books or antiques, do you offer fer for 
the following, all with jackets: ‘““The Fight for 
Life” by Paul de Kruif; “Pepita” by V. 
Sackville West; “The Hundred Years” by 
Philip Guedalla; ““New Frontiers of the Mind” 
(with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; ““The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town” by Elliot Paul; “The 
Anointed” by Clyde Brion Davis. S—235 


Have much information about an antique 
Damascus sword, blade fine, 9th century, in 
jewelled scabbard and can give a guarantee. 
Museum piece or for private collection. What 
have you in antique arms? S—236 


Have: riding clothes worn once; brown 
plaid coat, size 18; brown felt hat, size 22%; 
gray-tan twill breeches, 30 waist; tan boots, 
size 744; cost $38. Want: recent model small 
table radio, small electric grill, bathroom 
scales, leather-bound Webster’s dictionary, 
single bed silk blanket cover. S—238 


I have small antique album, bought in Mex- 
ico City. Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, 
Breton, Verdi, Murillo,Salvador, MadamRistori, 
Bonheur and many others. Pictures in perfect 
condition. I want navy blue or black suit, 
light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ’cause I got style! 
S-239 

Paging brass or iron andirons, smallish, and 
plain, very plain. What do you want? S—241 


Who is interested in gifts from Mexico, also 
paintings of the southwest? I live on the border 
and can get you both. What do you offer? 
S-243 


Four handsome all wool braided rugs and 
2 all silk ones. Best quality, and will not fade. 
What do you offer? S—-244 


Will send $50 worth of goods from any 
N. Y. department store or mail order house 
for a Colt revolver, rifle or shotgun marked 
“Patent Arms Co., Paterson, N. or 
North & Cheney flintlock pistol if in working 
order; wrecked ones less. Want Blake rifles, 
= U. S. flintlock pistols and muskets. 
S-24 


~ Have saxophone, violin, microscope, tele- 
scope, field glasses, camera, books, etc. Want 
coins, stamps, autographs, medals, prints, 
relics, curios, etc. S—246 


A fine banjo, nearly new, to the one who 
offers me the most at once. S-247 






































~ Pma farmer, and the heavy black U.S. 
rubber raincoat size 38 which I bought last 
summer, scares my calves when I’m trying to 
catch them in a storm. Will swop raincoat, 
used but little, for what have you. Au-201 








~ Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate 
stove in good condition, for field glasses in good 
condition, or a very old pin-fire double barrel 
shot gun. Au-202 


Who has a cuddly p puppy y who won’t grow grow 
as big as a horse? Six months, age limit. I'll 
swop Victrola records, mostly classical. Au-203 


One vol. Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,” sheepskin bound; also 3 open rose 
pattern glass egg cups to swop for Jacob’s 
ladder pattern glass or what. Au-204 





Moving to Florida, so can’t take complete 
set Old Spanish Romances (in English, of 
course), other later fiction, also girl’s story 
books, four arithmetics. But I can take maple 
syrup and sugar, this spring’s edition. Au-205 
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Swoppors 
(Continued from page 40) 


Look over your antique trash for crescent- 
shaped article, 6" or 8” from tip to tip, in 
metal or china. It’s a shaving plate. I want it 
in exchange for books. Au—206 





I’m looking for Utopia. Description: country 
place on or near salt water, with old, small 
house which could be made livable for week 
ends and vacations. Must have trees and some 
seclusion from neighbors and be within auto- 
mobile commuting distance of Boston. Au—208 


Are you daffy about daffodils? I have some 
white double ones, and if you send me some 
yaller jonquils, P’ll swop ya. Au-209 

Are you a man with a baby and an itch to 
write? Here’s why: I have a practically brand 
new baby carriage, a man’s new overcoat and 
a very fine pen and pencil set, value $5. What 
am I offered? Au-211 

I have Fortune magazine, complete, ~1933- 
1937. What will you offer? I’d like new crop, 
Fancy grade maple syrup. Au-213 














I need a modern hearing aid. Have incu- 
bator, small motor boat, adding machine or 
what would you like. Au-215 





Wanted: large braided or hooked rug about 
10’ long, oval or square, in subdued colors, in- 
cluding blue. Would 6 lily pattern hair cloth 
chairs or a 4’ wide gilt mantel mirror, or a pine 
pedestal table, interest you? Au—216 





Have a stitch in time with my American 
sewing machine 100 years old. I want Currier 
and Ives prints, old covers with good post- 
marks, or what have you. Au-217 





Honey extractor wanted at once. Small size 
preferred. What do you want? I'd like to swop 
perennial plants, flower seeds and berry plants. 
Au-218 


Will swop 2 months rental of attractive 4 
room cottage on lake, with fireplace, electric 
light and running water for bathroom fixtures 
installed in same. Au-219 








Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pitts- 
field, Mass. or in Columbia County, N. Y., 
house in or near village or abandoned farm in 
need of repair. Have antiques . . . what do 
you want? Au-221 





You’ll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new 
house dresses, size 16. Also have some little- 
used spring or fall dresses. Can someone send 
me maple syrup, home-cured bacon or ham, 
or other eatables? Au-222 


Want to broadcast? I have books on “mike” 
technique, value $50. Also have antique 
bracelet, ring, wrist watch and other jewelry. 
I want Thoreau’s Journal (20 vols.), the 
Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au-224 


Is your pet misunderstood at home? Give 
him my Pet Basket (cost $6.50) which my dog 
has outgrown. All he wants is something for his 
mistress: 4 seat covers for kitchen breakfast set, 
preferably hooked or braided; green predomi- 
nating if possible . . . 14’ x 16’. Au-225 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
conveniences; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
shops, bank and station (48 minutes to NYC). 
H.O.L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; amortizes in 
13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or farm 
property. Au-226 














I have small wooden nutmegs on pins de- 
signed at time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would 
like to swop for tooth pick holders or open salt 
dishes. Au-220 


Have a Stevens double shotgun, 16 ga., in 
good shooting condition. Will swop for an 
etching press in same condition. Au-227 








I would like a copy of ““The Dyer’s Com- 
panion” by Elijah Bemis . . . 1815. Do you 
want any Godey prints—a “‘Merry’s Museum” 
or what will you take? Have you any other old 
books on vegetable dyeing? Au-229 


Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of 
Robert Burns” (1881 ... 689 pages) for 
ladies’ dresses or coats, size 48. Au-—230 








Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane 
that you'd like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene 
hot water heater that’s never been used? If so, 
let’s hear from you. Au-231 


I'd like old U.S. coins, bank notes (Con- 
federate or otherwise) and commemoration 
coins. For swop I’ll keep you warm for 15 
winters . . . oops, that is, my sheepskin coat, 
size 38, will. It’s only been worn a few times. 
Au-232 


Will swop a German Luger and holster. In 
perfect condition. Made by the Germans for 
U.S. Army. I want a .45 Automatic and 
holster or .45 or .38 revolver. Au-233 


5 room apartment in Manhattan, fully 
furnished, choice location will be swopped for 
bungalow on or near water, from Aug. 13 to 
Sept. 5. Au-234 


Who has a map of fairyland . . . there is 
one, I’ve seen it. I’m sure we could make a 
satisfactory trade. Au-235 


I'd like to swop “Through the Woods” by 
Agnes M. Parker for books by John Burroughs 
or Thoreau. Au-236 


Have baby’s bassinet with mattress in good 
condition. Want small cot or couch. Also have 
Latham red raspberry plants and many kinds 
of perennials and rock garden plants. Would 
like varieties of iris. Au-238 

I want the bottom half of a good looking old 
china hen and the cover of a pink Staffordshire 
teapot. Will send exact sizes to anyone having 
such. What would you like? Au-239 

Prang’s best American chromo, “Sunlight 
in Winter,” after J. Moriller. In original gilt 
frame 23 x 30. Lithograph alone listed at $12 
in 1868. What’s your offer? Au-241 


Have you St. J. and L. C. Railroad stock? 





























Will swop for them, paying transfer taxes. If 


pasted to the walls of the three-holer, will re- 
move without charge. Au-242 


Will exchange a never-used Wake Robin 





edition of the Life and Complete Works of 


John Burroughs for an antique clock, preferably 
grandfather. Send description. Au- 243 


If you’ll dig out those old stereo slides from 
your attic trunk, I'll trade you some nice books 
for them. Give me an idea of number and 
subjects and type of books you want. Au- 245 








Can supply cutting patterns and directions 
for following quilt blocks: Double Wedding 
Ring, Friendship Ring, Mill Wheel, Lone 
Star, Eight-Pointed Star, Bear’s Paw and 
many others. What have you? Would like 
old N. E. recipes, or old family ones. Jy—202 





Having tried 1 ,001 hobbies, with their 
relics all about somewhere, I am off on still 
another. If I have not got what you want for 
your small printing press and equipment, 
perhaps I can get it for you. What have you 
and what do you want? Jy—207 





A little premature for next winter, but do 
you have trouble keeping your motor running 
warm in the cold weather? I have Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront, cost $25 when new, in 
good condition. Will take anything from 
maple syrup to your cottage for the week-end. 
Jy-219 

(Continued on page 45) 
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lost relatives or any of your ancestors 
one another. 








All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 
12 issues a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your long- 





will only try to put you in touch with 








YANKEE abandoned this department last month under pressure from some of our 


advertisers and readers, who believed the column to be inappropriate to this type 


of magazine. 


This month, however, we are starting it again, because we have found it has 


been — like the Swoppers’ Columns and the Job Exchange 


rendering a valuable human service 
jail and poverty. 


I would like very much to hear from my 
uncle, George Fowler, a blacksmith, last heard 
from in Utica, N. Y. LFO1 

Why did you, Margaret B. S., suddenly drop 
correspondence with this old friend who taught 
you your catechism 33 years ago down on a 
tropical island? I would like so much to hear 
more about you, John and Audrey. Have 
written to old addresses only to have letters 
returned “unknown.”’ LFO2 

Wish I could get in touch with my Aunt 
Ethel Stewart, but when she married that Royal 
Mounty, haven’t been able to find out what 
to call her. LFO3 

Am anxious to get in touch with relatives of 
Walter H. Kay, born in Upton, Mass., or old 
friends of family. Also of Charles Cozzins of 
Holliston, Mass. LFO4 

Haven’t been to Ogunquit, Maine, for 
yars and y’ars, but can anyone tell me the 
whereabouts of Raleigh Vose? LFO5 


a genuine means of 


in one case having rescued a man from 


My son, Robert Thompson, I have never 
given up hope of finding you sometime. You 
were stolen from me at Springfield, Mass., in 
1912, at the age of 2 years and 9 months. 
Federal agents failed to locate you. If you have 
any memories that could fit in with the above 
facts, won’t you write me? LFO6 

Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas 
Conlan of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in 
New York City about 1916-18, whose late 
uncle was an M.D. in same city. And Flynn of 
Lowell who attended same school same years. 
LFAu3 

Anybody know the whereabouts of Rich- 
mond Page who used to work in the New York 
Public Library, attended Volkman School in 
Boston, and writes fiction? LFJy1 

Helmer Palmer, where are you? I'd like to 
see you again. Remember those days in the 
N. E. Conservatory? Every time I hear the 
Moonlight Sonata I think of you. LFJy4 





Barton Carter, aged 23, son of Winthrop L 
Carter, Nashua, N. H., has been missing in 
Spain since April of this year. This pic- 





Dear Yankee: 

Quite the nicest surprise I've ever had was 
the gift my husband presented me on our 
last wedding anniversary. It was the Septem 
ber issue of Yankee and the check which he 
had received for his short story “A Bass for 
Mary Jane.” 

When I first started “curing” in Connecticut 
my family sent me copies of Yankee. 

I hope to be well enough to travel this next 
summer and New England is first on my list. 
To Yankee my thanks and best wishes. 

Mary Jane Redcay 


P.S. I liked Bernard Thayer's illustration 
so much! He certainly caught the “sanatorium” 


atmosphere. M. J. R. 


Dear Yankee: 

After reading in the June Yankee regard 
ing Robert Frost, I have had to wait two 
months for my “Yankee ire” to subside. I now 
feel sufficiently calm to write you without using 
“cuss words” in my letter. 

We, in Shaftsbury, feel that you have done 
Mr. Frost a grave injustice, by printing this 
picture of him standing in front of a hen 
house, especially in view of the fact that your 
readers are led to believe that is his home 

Mr. Frost has homes in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. If you could 
know him personally, I'm sure you would 
consider him one of the finest men in New 
England. We think he is “tops” and there 
fore we dislike very much to have him rep 
resented as living in a hen house. 

Now that I have gotten this off my chest 
I want to tell you how much my family and I 
enjoy Yankee 

Hoping this letter does not cause you to 
lose a good night's rest, nor to make you 


lose your appetite for turkey next Thanks 


ture shows Barton with a group of Spanish 
children he was helping at the Puigcerda last 
December. While it is true that Barton joined 
up with the Loyalist Forces eventually, his real 
interest and work were in carrying food sup- 
plies to Madrid and evacuating children from 
the devastated areas. He was associated with 
the National Joint Committee for Spanish 


giving, I am 
Clifford Hawkins 
So. Shaftsbury, Vt 


Ep. Note: We were informed by the photog 
rapher who furnished us the picture of Mr 
Frost that he wished a caption similar to the 





Relief, sponsored by the Duchess of Athol, of one we used. His hobby is fixing over old 
London, England. houses 

* In the last letter received from him, dated 

March 7 in Valencia, he said: “I’ve been here Dear Yankee 


about two wecks and I shall always feel Where can I get some help on making 
that those Puigcerda children are mine. They 
have already started writing me as their padre. 
Anything I do for Spain I do directly for 
these nifios of mine.” 

Indications are that Carter is probably a 
prisoner in the mountains near Gandesa. 


flowers from the silk seed-carriers of the 
milkweed pod? Also plans for making a pump 
ing mill of the Dutch type. And where can 
I get one of those conch shells to blow, like 
the one I saw in last April's Yankee? 
Edmund P. Dorfner, 
Henrietta, New York 
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NEW PACK | 
Now Ready 





Crimson, tangy, 
appetizing — a delicious addi- 
tion to autumn meals. 


Made of fresh, 
vine-ripened Cape Cod cran- 
berries and canned where 
grown. 


Serve It 
with all meats 
and fish. 


Write for recipe folder 


CRANBERRY CANNERS, Inc. 


Dept. Y10_South Ha 





Draw—or Parle up 
YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARD 
DESIGN 24:4 year! 
«We'll Reproduce it! 


From your drawing or from 
photographs of yourself, your 
house, your hobbies, we can re- 
produce beautiful, effective, 
economical Christmas Cards. 
You simply furnish drawing or 
paste-up. It is the PLANO- 
CARD process, a Spaulding- 
Moss specialty. 

It is so simple. Write for FREE 
Kit, samples and instruction 
sheet. 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


46 FRAMKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 
Charming porcelain-blue nodding flowers on stems 
1% ft. high, blooming in May with late Daffodils. 
Plant it now in liberal groups in the wild garden or 
half-shady border. Dormant flowering roots, $1.20 
for 10, $2.25 for 25. Heavy fresh-dug roots, $1.50 for 
10, $3.00 for 25. (Add postage.) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 








IS THERE A TRUSTWORTHY COUPLE with A-1 
references, Yankee preferred, who would want to take 
care of my 40 acre farm from now until spring? Six 
rooms, furnished, farm partially stocked. Couple may 
save what it earns. JO201 

DEPENDABLE, BROADLY EXPERIENCED pub- 
lic relations man; aged 37, family man, Univ. Chicago 
M.A., knows direct mail, editing, writing, publicity, 
organizing angles of commercial or institutional. Now 
professionally employed in Midwest. Will consider New 
York, New England or Ohio connection. JO202 








WANTED by a widow, 46: a position. Experience in 
teaching Home Economics, institutional work and social 
service. A good cook and housekeeper. Will be interested 
in anything, anywhere. JO203 


A MASS. YANKEE schoolteacher, widow, aged 50 
with pioneer West Coast relatives, desires position as: 
housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor-governess to 
child; practical nurse, companion, secretary, in Cal., 
Oregon, Washington, or New England. Now lives in 
Mass. Very small salary. JO204 

IS THERE A YANKEE firm that wants a young (30), 
energetic salesmanager who can take complete charge of 
sales and advertising? Now employed as N.E. sales- 
manager; willing to work at moderate salary if definite 
future is offered as reward for results. JO205 


WANT LOVER OF POETRY to handle for holiday 
season sale of 500 copies of book of poems; graduating 
commission. Book has 110 pp., 92 poems and 45 illustra- 
tions, mostly by author, and sells for $2. One who can 
write circulars and illustrate; pushing salesman, loving 
poetry, preferred. Paying proposition; no investment. 
JO206 














CARPENTER OF VARIED EXPERIENCE desires 
maintenance position in factory or institution. At 
present in New York City. JO207 

LIVING ON A FARM or far away need not mean that 
you can't have stylish, custom-fitted clothes. My expert 
Dressmaking-By-Mail service will provide them for 
you at low cost. Personal shopping service also offered. 
Write for further details. JO208 





IS THERE an independent, home-loving Yankee cou- 
ple to take the wing of my Weston, Mass., house? 
Woman to cook, clean downstairs; husband to care for 
place spring and fall, drive car, do inside chores and 
help out at table when extra help needed. Character and 
personality more important to me than previous 
experience. JO209 

SIX-FOOT, EDUCATED MAN, to play George 
Washington in schools. Steady work, good salary. No 
experience necessary as I teach you my successful 
technic. JO210 

EXCELLENT FARMER, Yankee, 34, married, small 
daughter, wants steady job sometime in September. 
Can take responsibility. Now getting $10 a week, rent, 
fuel, garden spot, etc., for year-round work. Best refer- 
ences. Conn. valley preferred. JS1 


I'LL EXCHANGE 15 YEARS of N. Y. newspaper ex- 
perience for sports editor's job in city of 90,000 or more. 
Near Boston preferred. Not interested in anything tem- 
porary. Wanta get back to N. E. JS2 


A BEAUTIFUL QUIET COUNTRY HOME for you 
or your little daughter in the Conn. hills, 7 miles from 
New Haven. JS3 


LAMPSHADES PAINTED to match your furnishings. 
Price dependent on size and amount of painting, but 
cheaper than elsewhere. State size and enclose sample 
of curtains. Good references on request. JS4 


N. E. SCHOOLTEACHER (Prot., widow, 50) wants 
position as housekeeper for gentleman, companion- 
housekeeper for lady; as tutor or governess (love chil- 
dren); matron or hostess. Free to travel. Good home, 
small salary. JSS 














Dear Yankee: 


It is impossible for me to renew my 
subscription at the present time as I am 
unemployed. 

When I first subscribed Dad laughed 
and said I’d never read any magazine 
which didn’t contain a “Love Story” 
but I showed him I would and read 
Yankee from cover to cover each month. 
Whenever he had the chance he picked 
it up and read it too. Then one day he 
remarked that it was the best magazine 
we ever received and that I had chosen 
something worth while in subscribing. 

I assure you as soon as I receive em- 
ployment again I will be a member of 
your family. I live within commuting 
distance of New York (Warren, New 
Jersey) and I would appreciate any 
amount of work I could get as a little 


cash would look good to me — I am a 
general office worker with some ex- 
perience. 


Sincerely yours, 
Miss Minnie Hupos 




















GOT A CAR and the gift of gab? Yankee author and 
publisher needs a few more men and women to show 
games and books to N. E. dep't. stores and gift shops 
this Fall. Part or full time. Commission basis. JS6 
CONN. WOMAN would like position in family as com- 
panion to share domestic duties or to act as secretary. 
Can mend and plain cook. Salary secondary considera- 
tion. JS7 

I'D LIKE TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG or chair seat 
for you. Send me choice of patterns, colors, sizes and, 
I'll send you list of what I'd like in exchange. JS9 


YANKEE GIRL with many old N. E. lines behind her 
but — no line on a job, 28, art school training. Experi- 
enced receptionist, saleswoman and chauffeur. Likes 
hiking, swimming, genealogy research and antiques. 
Excellent references. Can we be of mutual service to 
each other? JS11 

WHO WANTS to make big money? Hand-color and 
sell Xmas cards. I am stuck with 10,000, and I can't 
swing a brush. 20 designs, with tissue-lined envelopes. 
Sold really for 5¢ each. Will trade lot or portion at 1%¢ 
each. Want car later than ‘29, sedan, any make; good 4 
or 6 harness loom; small job printing press; or what ? JS12 
TRUSTWORTHY YOUNG WOMAN wanted to keep 
house for widowed University instructor and her daugh- 
ter, nearly 7. Life in apt. near University and near 
Rucinde Church, N. Y. C. in winter, and on Cape Cod 
summers. Part-time University study possible. Small 
salary — own room with lavatory. References ex- 
changed. JS13 

MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN in good health, wants to 
be companion and housekeeper for semi-invalid. Excel- 
lent cook, good manager, able to read aloud and provide 
intelligent companionship. Willing to take full charge 
for moderate salary. Free to travel. JS14 

I'D LIKE WHITE OR COLORED PAPER to block- 
print Xmas cards on, and in return I'll paint 2 large 
photographs (dull finish) or 3 small ones, with oil 
paints. Landscapes and portraits . . . don’t forget to 
state colors. JS15 

RESTFUL 70 ACRE FARM in Mass. for professional 
or business women. Shady lawns, porches, rippling brook 
and pine woods. Comfortable rooms. Expert cook, best 
dairy products. Moderate rates. JAul 


EDITOR AND WRITER of much experience wants 
part-time, high-grade remunerative work to do at home. 
Ph.D and M.D. JAu3 et 
LETTERS WRITTEN of the ups and downs, the 
laughter and tears, the trivial and immensely interesting 






































life on the farm, by young Yankee woman, to shut-ins, 
city folks or anyone. Name what you want to pay. JAu4 








MAINE YANKEE, MALE, 24, writer, Bowdoin grad; 
experienced typing and shorthand, literary assistant, 
tutor; chauffeur, gardener, cook, wants a job. Willing to 
try anything, anywhere. JAu7 


EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 

HOMESICK YANKS... want a letter from Boston 
girl who married a Vermonter? Own a farm, financially 
a flop, but have wonderful family and have had interest- 
ing experiences! Could you pay anything for these? 
JAulo 





WE'D WELCOME CITY WOMAN who loves country 
life, as paying guest. 70-acre place, 40 miles from Bos- 
ton. Best farm foods, screened porch, quiet and privacy 
assured. Reasonable terms. JJy3 

WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 

YOUR CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 











PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyii 


YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 

I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 
PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 




















AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 


COUNTRY BOARD in family of two swopped for 
ay or services. Be one of the family, or have break- 
ast in bed. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.” JJy25 


NEED OF A LAWYER who understands the under- 
dog's point of view, who is not afraid of any company 
that has been unjust to an ignorant and helpless 
individual. Not a court case. Can pay only on a financed 
plan. Within 20 miles of Portsmouth. Contact immedi- 
ately. JJy27 

LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 





MARRIED MAN, strictly temperate and with excel- 

lent references, would like general work for summer on 

gentleman's estate or high-class farm, June 1 until Nov. 

— care and training of thoroughbred horses. 
us 





YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start on a 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8 

EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 
ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 
near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 


REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-i references, ex- 
cellent experience, wants position of responsibility. 


JJul7 


DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, acc ording to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJui8 








YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 

I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 

WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 
INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 
YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 











Swapponrs 
Columns 


(Continued from page 42) 


I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass. 
about 4 acre each; worth about $200. Taxes 
paid. Would consider good used small car or 
what? Au-244 

I have several panes of very old wavy glass, 
7” x 9". What am I offered in swop? Sash 
complete if wanted. Jy—220 





Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner 
gown — size 18. Too youthful for me; good 
for college prom trotter. Would like good- 
looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy—221 

I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, com- 
plete and correct for a 6-horse hitch of pre- 
auto days. Two sets of harnesses recently 
built for the coach. Anybody interested? Come 
see. Jy—225 

What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, 
“Saracen,” by J. Michaud, printed in 1832. 
Also have Protestant Episcopal Church ritual 
of Common Prayers, printed by H & H 
Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy—226 

Do you want to play at farming? I’ve got 
the car for you: a light, reconditioned Willys- 
Overland, 4 cyl., coupé. Good paint, new tires, 
new battery. Pick-up body, dirt body inside, 
hay rack, detachable rumble seats, cradle for 
carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 Ford 
Com. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy-235 

Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value 
about $3,500, in full or partial payment for 
year-round home in New Hampshire. M-242 

Any offers for furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon by someone wanting 

















to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-211 

Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
“wolf note.”’ Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju-213 


Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju-219 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including “Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “The In- 
nocents Abroad” (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 


I want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 








Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-232 

You folks who yearn to see the big city but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge — home cooking and a hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open spaces sometimes, with the same 


kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth’s Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, “Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 fae 

Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 





Ju-245 


Old silver caster set—also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-han@ bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju-253 





I offer 48’’ handkerchief tatting for a cutting 
= with instructions for Double Wedding 

ing, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 
Ju-254 

Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 


A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 








3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 


KNITTING YARNS 


OF DISTINCTION for hand 
knitting, also yarns for hand 
loom weaving and rugs ALL 


WOOL. Ask us about our afghan 
sets. Write to us without obliga- 
tion and we will mail you a com- 
plete line of samples 
many lovely shades 
CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 
Concord, N. H,. 


showing 





HEALTH * REST * RECREATION 


An ideal vacation spot in the Berkshires. 

Invi alr; ful ded trails, scenic 

vistas, Fruits, vegetables, dairy products from 

own farm. Fresh vegetable juices served. A 
rural home with every city comfort. 


MIDDLEFIELD 
HEALTH FARM 


“A Yankee Place for Yankee People” 
MIDDLEFIELD, MASS. 
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HOME TO ROOST 
(Continued from page 37) 


continued thinking about him, till she 
rose and turned the light on and 
washed the dishes. Once she heard the 
dog whine. He’s too dumb to bark, she 
assured herself, puttering on, doing 
much more work than she usually did 
evenings. Then finally, as if it were 
part of her evening’s work, she 
mounted the stairs to Albert’s room. 

If she stopped activity now she 
wouldn’t do it. If it were all a part of a 
continuous series of activities she 
could go on. She didn’t stop. She went 
through Albert’s closet, through his 
drawers, taking out shirts and suits and 
underwear Albert had left at home and 
would no longer need. Albert is as tall 
as he is, she thought. She hurried to 
the storeroom, dragged out an old card- 
board suitcase, dusted it, and carefully 
folded in piece after piece. Then she 
held the brown suit at arm’s length, 
deciding to leave it out and make him 
put it on in the morning. 

At last she was done. She carried the 
suitcase downstairs and set it in the 
kitchen. It was still early, but with the 
ceasing of activity, she decided to go to 
bed. She didn’t dare sit still. When she 
had turned off the light, she looked to- 
ward the barn, but saw nothing in the 
darkness. But a little later the dog 
whined again. When she was in bed she 
pulled the sheet over her face, and lay 
still realizing suddenly it was a very 
warm night and that she hadn’t known. 
But there was much to do in the morn- 
ing. She’d have to run to Harry Wild- 
man, tell him her husband would be 
on the road, in a brown suit, carrying 
a suitcase, and for him to pick her 
husband up and leave him in the city. 

When dawn came she didn’t know 
whether she had slept or not. From her 
window she saw the dog lying beside 
the barn. She dressed. So early, but 
she'd have to catch Harry before 
seven. She made coffee, looked through 
the suitcase once more, studied the 
money in her purse, but the time 
seemed to creep. Why shouldn't he get 
started, however? Hurriedly she picked 
up the suitcase, put the brown suit over 
her arm and went toward the barn. 

I'll tell him: leave that dirty old 
suit, put on this brown one. And when 
you're dressed you can wash at the 
pump, and I'll bring you some break- 
fast. But I want you to get out of here 
quic k, and just go down the road to the 
city and Harry’ll pick you up. She'd 
tell him all that precisely, but she was 
suddenly chagrined because she would 
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CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


VILLAGE HOME for sale. All a Yankee can desire. In 
Hillsboro, N. H. Good condition, attractive interior, 
ten rooms, hardwood floors, woodshed, large barn for 
horses, cows, poultry and car. Also fruit trees, fertile 
garden, flowers. About two acres. Act now. Apply 
RICHARD JOHNSON, 359 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WiLLarD, Dublin, N. H. 








ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 

subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 

— DouGaLt ELpEr, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
ass. 





Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 


OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago's 8 only Trading Post. 














W: ANTED: Mz arried ‘couple to © help us on our farm in 
Vanceboro, Maine. Man to cook well, tend furnace, 
drive car, and inside handy work. Take interest and 
responsibility. Woman to keep house and watch children 
5 and 8. Congeniality, country experience, and willing- 


have to look at him again. The dog 
whined, leaped up at her, then ran to 
the barn door and sniffed. “If he got 
out, I'll kill you,” she said to the dog. 

She unlocked the door, placing the 
suitcase beside her. She did not look up 
toward the hay until she had pushed 
the door wide open, letting all the 
early sunlight stream in. Then with 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


COMPANY 


Gicabas 


ENGRAVERS 








218 North Main Street 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ness to grow with our establishment important. Write at 
once to Mrs. . RocEr HALE, Vanceboro, Maine. 

FOR SAL E: Nathaniel Mullikin grandfather clock. 
Height 7 feet. Brown mahogany cabinet. In excellent 
running condition. Photographs furnished. H. P. 
GREELEY, 905 University Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. 
HE: \RING AIDS. Take your hes aring ‘prabieees to 
Acousticon Institute of New Hampshire. For appoint- 
ment for free demonstration and fitting, address NANCY 
B. Wuite, Manager, 8 Union St., Exeter, N. H. 


FOR CHRISTMAS, give personal stationery, the gift 
they don’t exchange. We print it. Catalog on request. 
STOWE Press, Stowe, Vermont. 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE at its finest can be seen from my 
hilltop. All city comforts thrown in. “CLOVERLY,’ 
Cummington, Mass. 


DOBERMANN — Handsome young male, best bred 
and disposition, schooled in obedience. High jumper and 
fast runner. COCKER - 14 months black stud, 
Champion sire — beauty. 60 GOLDEN sebright ban- 
tams, show stock. All reasonable. TRIESCHMANN, 80 
Phelps St., East Hartford, Conn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Fireplace wood delivered direct 
to your home in Boston or suburbs from Fox Research 
Forest, Hillsboro, N. H. Full cord 16-in. $16; 24-in. $14. 


GETTING MARRIED? Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. WARD'S STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

BRENTWOOD TWEEDS hand woven to your pat- 
tern, also stuck samples $2.85 per yard. RoBERT HEARTZ, 
Exeter, N. H 

the suit draped over her arm, she 
peered in, ready to give him his instruc- 
tion, her lips parted. Her lips remained 
parted, and her arm remained ex- 
tended with the suit over it, when she 
saw, first, only his dangling feet, then 
the absurdly slack legs in their blue 
serge, then the rest of the body as far 
as the rope. She did not look higher. 
Even the sunlight was merciful, leaving 
the head in shadow.With her lips still 
parted she heard a choking sound well 
up in her throat and stop. Then she 
lowered her arm and snapped her 
mouth shut. The dog had rushed in 
and sniffed fiercely at the dangling 
feet. “So that’s what you've done,” she 
groaned at last. 

She shrieked at the dog. When she 
had slammed the door shut and the 
dog was pressed plaintively against her, 
she seemed utterly composed. Slowly 
she picked up the suitcase and stuod 
still, as if weighing it. “So that’s what 
you've done,” she repeated slowly. 

“That I'll not forgive you. Never. ” She 
realized then that already she had for- 
given him much. But this. To come 
back, leaving your dead self with me, 
when I didn’t want you alive! For me 
to take care of you dead.” 

Mechanically she went upstairs, un- 
packed the suitcase, laid all the things 
back in the drawers, hung the suit in 
the closet, put the suitcase back into 
the storeroom, and went downstairs 
again. She knew she had had to do all 
those things before she could do any- 
thing else, face anyone. “And now,’ 
she said to the dog, “now, I’ve got to 
tell some able-bodied men that my 
former husband came home to die.” 
































eylens of 
Good (heer 


EW ENGLAND hospitality 
offers no evidence more 
picturesque than the old 
tavern boards of Colonial 

days. To the traveler as he reached his 
destination, the sign of good cheer 
extended a promise of rest and comfort 
which has become famous through 
the years. 

The Hotel Puritan strives to maintain 
that heritage- and to offer you, when your 
journey takes you to Boston, the modern 


luxuries and complete appointments of 


today together with the traditionally 









































friendly hospitality which has so long 
been a part of New England. 

Our rooms and suites are designed 
to offer you the utmost in comfort and 
convenience - our Old Boston room 
promises a wide selection of the choicest 
New England delicacies, and our service 
and attentions will make your stay most 
enjoyable. 

Whether you are to be in Boston fora 
day, a week or longer we suggest that 
you plan to make the Hotel Puritan ‘*Your 
Home in Boston.’’ Our private parking 
facilities at the rear of the hotel are 
available to our motoring guests without 


cost. 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiruiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Direéfor 























Smart — New 
Business-like Cookery 


Co-operating with today’s ‘‘better-standard-of- 
living movement,’’ Glenwood comes out with a 
new Gas range that will provide the indispensable 
“three square meals a day,"’ easier and better. 

Glenwood engineers have contributed new and 
ingenious inventions. Thick, insulated walls keep 
the heat in the oven and out of the kitchen. Faster 
broiling insures a juicier, more nutritious steak. 
TELUVISION automatic oven heat control elimi- 
nates guesswork. Automatic burners. Beautifully 
styled in gleaming, porcelain enamel finish. 

Write to ““Yank’"’ Dept. 
Glenwood Range Company, Taunton, Mass. 


vanced 
lenwood 


GAS and COMBINATION RANGES 


‘ 


Look for the 
Dual-Thrift” Burner 


This new burner saves in 
every way. Bring your cook- 
ing to “boil,” turn the 
burner down to ‘‘click”’ 
and the tiny simmer-center 
flame furnishes the exact 
heat to finish the cooking — 
no fuel is wasted. 


Glenwood Gas Ranges are 
equally adapted to regular 
City Gas or Tank Gas 
Service. 





